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1 Price Threepence. 
: Stamped Edition, Fourpence, 





will be Published NEXT WEEK. 
CONTENTS: 
- Mr. Gordon Cumming’s Hunting in Africa 
. Socrates. ; 
The Ignatian Epistles. 
. Mysteries of Ceylon. 
. Cheap Sugar and Slave Trade. 
. British Museum. 
. General Ridowitz on Germany. 
. Life of Southey. : 
9. The Ministry and the Pope. 
10. Sir F. Head on the Defenecless State of Great Britain. 
. *.* The Ixpex to THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. ¥ 
79 inclusive, (forming Nos. 159 and 160, or Vol. ”) Lu Fags Ba 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. : 
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This day is published, 


5 LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXXIII., for JANUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
The Currency Extension Act of Nature. 
My Novel; or, Varictics in English Life. 
Biography, 
The Lay of the Niebelungen. 
Additional Chapters from the History of John Bull, 
Hungarian Military Sketches 
The Message of Seth. By Delta. 
The Voice of Nature. 
British Labour and Foreign Reciprocity. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Part V 





Now ready, 
’ rrornr Torytyy aa 
/ [HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CVII. and N LC 
JANUARY, 1851. So Te 
CONTENTS 
. Spanish Literature. 
. Makamat of Al Harari. 
3. Bailey’s Angel World. 
-. Mackay’s Progress of the Intellect. 
5. Drains, Rivers, and Water Supply. 
. Educational Movements. 
. Continental Prospects. 
. The Battle of the Churches. 
Reise mach Colchis.—Etudes sur les Hommes et les Meeurs, au 
Dix-neuviéme Siecle.—Meine Lebens Ericrnerrungen 
Misccllaneous Notices. 
London: Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 


Af OURNAL of SACRED LITERATURE. 
Edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A, 

Contents or No. XIII, ror Janvary, 1851. 

- Nineyeh. 

. The Jansenists and their Remnant in Holland. 

. The Septuagint. 

- The Theory of Human Progression. 

. Letter and Spirit in the Old Testament. 

. John Calvin. 

. First Lessons in Biblical Criticism. 

- On the Interpretation of 1 Cor. vii. 25—40. 

9. Brown on Our Lord’s Discourses and Sayings. 

10. Bloomfield’s Additional Annotations 
Correspondence—Notices of Books, Biblical Intelligence— 
Lists of Publications. 

Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


TPYHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL (Jan. 1) 

containing the TRANSACTIONS of the 
TICAL SOCIETY. 

ContENtTs: Homaopathy —Self-Supporting Dispensaries—The 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXV., TA IT's 


EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
JANUARY, 1851. Price Is. 
Contents :—1. Continental Bureaucracy—2. Trolls for the Times 


| —3. Craigailan Castle—4. What is it all about?—5. The Dean of 


Badajos—6. The Roundheads before Pontefract—7. Places I have 


| seen—8. A Speech of Oliver Cromwell's (now first printed)—9. The 
| Duchess of Malfi—10. Music, Drama, and Fine Arts. 


Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London. 





Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. 


(THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 


JANUARY, 1851, contains—The Old Year and the New: by 


JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY.—Conversations with a late 
Author—Lord Bacon’s Essays—Maurice Tierney, the soldier of 


Fortune ; Chap. XXIII. “The Town- Major of Castlebar ;’’ Chap. 
XXIV. “ The Mission to the North ;* Chap. XXV. A Passing Visit 
to Killala.—Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey.—Hindoo 


| Daimoniac Possession, Oracles, and Medical Thaumaturgy in India. 


Progress and Retrogression.—The works of Laing and Kay.— 


| Ghost Stories of Chapelizod.—The New Nation.—The Defenceless 
| State of Great Britain.—The Roman Civil Law.—The Absentee !— 


The Rings, an Elegy: 
don’s Policy in Ireland. 

Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8. 
Orr & Co, 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


by WILLIAM FORSYTH.—Lord Claren- 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


(THE FIRST PART of the Fourth Volume of the 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY is 
ready for delivery at the Office, 11, Hanover Square,and at Messrs. 
Longmans, Paternoster Row. Price 12s. 6d. t contains—Pro 
fessor OWEN, F.R.S., “on the Dinornis.” Part 4. Professor 


| VAN DER HOEVEN ‘on the Animal of Nautilus Pompilius,” 


| With 26 plates. 


with Eight Plates. 

THE PROCEEDINGS of the Zoological Society 
for 1848 are illustrated with 23 plates. 

THE PROCEEDINGS for 1849 are illustrated 
Price 27s. 6d. each in cloth boards. 


THE PROCEEDINGS for 1850 will be ready in 


February, and will contain nearly 40 plates. 





| NATURAL HISTORY.—The COUNCIL of the 


RAY SOCIETY having just completed an arrangement with 
the Rey. W. A. Leighton, for the publication of his work on the 
British Lichens, illustrated with Thirty Coloured Plates from 
Microscopic Observations made by the Author, beg to announce 
that it will be published as the First Volume for 18"1, and will be 
ready for issue with Part V., of Alder and Hancoc’’s Nudibran- 
chiate Mollusca, being the remaining Volume for 1850. Part I. of 
Mr. C, Darwin's work on the Cirripedes, with Copper Plates by 
Sowrnsy, some of which will be coloured, will also be published 
for 1851. 

Annual Subscription, One Guinea. A List of the Publications 
of the Society may be had on application to the Secretary. 
By order of the Council, 
EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., Secretary. 
22, Old Burlington Street, London. 


NOW READY, MR. DOD'S PEERAGE, &c. 





| New edition for 1851 ; thoroughly revised, with many new articles, 


PHARMACEV- | 


Great Exhibition, Drugs and Chemicals—Nag-Kassar—Calumba | 
Wood—Proposed Antidote for Snake Poison—True Oil of Origa- | 


num—Poisonous Properties of Sulphite of Lead—Dutch Cake | : 
. P | size and in the style of the “ Spanish Ladye’s Love.” 


Litmus—The New Dublin Pharmacop@ia—Use of Centigrade 


Testing in Pharmacy—Law relating to Weights and Measures— | 


Peppermint, its Cultivation, &ec.—Swedish Collection of Materia 
Medica—Mites in Brown Sugar—On Caryophylline—The Cedron 
of the Magdalena River (with cut)—On Maracaibo Bark—Volatile 
Oil of Nutmegs—Cassia Lignea—Observations on Etherification— 
The Refining of Gold—On the Preparations of Arsenie—Adultera- 
tion of Tea—More Lead in Sugar Refining—The forthcoming Lon- 
don Pharmacopwia—Unfounded Rumour respecting a Medicine 
Licence—List of Members of the Pharmaceutical Society, &c. &e. 
Price 1s. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


VOLUME IX. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 


volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 





No I., price Os, 6d., of a NEW SERIES of the 
PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE, a_ Journal 


Mineralogy, and the allied Sciences. 
The number for January, illustrated with two Copper-plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, contains the following original articles :— 
On the Motion of Fluids. By Professor Macnvs, of Berlin. 
On the White Blende of New Jerscy. By T. H. Heyry, F.R.S. 
Sea-weeds as the Sources of Acetic Acid. By Dr. Strxuovse. 
On the Principles of Hydrodynamics. By Professor Cuatrts. 
On the Development of the Mouth and Tongue of the Frog. By 
Dr. A. WALLER. 
On Electrical Dust Figures. By J. A. Brown, Esq. 
On the Rotation of a Rigid Body about a fixed Point. 
Sytvester, M.A. 
On the Physical Distinction of Magnetic and Diamagnetic 


By J.J. 


Bodies. By Dr. von Fritrrzscu. Communicated by Prof. 
Fanapbay. : 
On the Vents of Hot Vapour in Tuseany. By Sir R. I. Mur- 


CHISON. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, Miscellaneous Articles, Me- 
teorologica!l Observations and Table. 
R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


devoted to Physics, Astronomy, Mechanics, Chemistry, | 


and important additions. 


JYEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 

&ec., for 1851 (Eleventh Year). By CHARLES R. DOD, 

Esq., Author of “ The Parliamentary Companion,’ &c. Foolsecap 
8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


SUPERB NEW YEAR'S GIFT. Sie 
LLUSTRATIONS to TENNYSON’S “ PRIN- 


CESS.” By Mrs. 8. C. LEES. Elegantly [luminated, the 
ILandsomely 





bound, price £2 2s. 
“This very gorgeous work is remarkable for the exquisite beauty 
of the ornamental decoration ; we do not remember to have seen 


| anything more charming......There are in the illustrations much 


sweet and graceful sentiment, and much energy in the more violent 
scenes.’ — Atheneum. : 
Dickenson Brothers, 114, New Bond Street. 


THE ANTEDILUVIAN HISTORY, and NAR- 
RATIVE of the FLOOD; as set forth in the Early Portions 
of the Book of Genesis, Critically Examined and Explained. By 
the Rev. E. D. Renpett, of Preston. Royal l2moe. 6s. cloth, 
lettered. 


A GUIDE to SOUTH AUSTRALIA ; being a 


Descriptive Account of the Colony: containing the latest Authentic 
Information. By W. Syevt Cnauncy, C.E., nearly Four Years 
Resident in that Province. Sccond Edition. 12mo. Is. 6d sewed. 
London: J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 





1% NEW HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 
DVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA; or, the 


4 Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 


_ By Mrs. R. LEE (formerly Mrs. Bowdich), Author of the “ African 


Wanderers.’ With Illustrations by J.8. Prout. Feap 8vo, 6s. 


cloth. 


PETER THE WHALER: his early Life and 
Adventures in the Arctic Regions. By W.H.G. KINGSTON, Esq. 
With Illustrations. Feap. svo, 6s. cloth. 

““A book which the young must read when they have once 
begun it.”"—Athenaum. 


TALES FROM CATLAND: written for Little 
Kittens, by AN OLD TABBY. With Four Illustrations by Weir. 
Small 4to, 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured. 

{Grant and Griffith, corner of St. Pawl's Churchyard. 











KENRICK’S EGYPT. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 

A NCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 
4 By JOHN KENRICK, M.A. 

““We cordially commend this work. It displays not only the 
ordinary merits of a good synopsis, such as clearness of style and 
of arrangement, but also a high power of combination, and where 
the author treats of philosophical questions, a sound and sensible 
philosophy.’'—Times, October. 

“ The author displays a wide and sound acquaintance with his 
subject, a critical judgment, and the power of vivifying the past 
by description."’—Spectator, October. 

lk. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 


———— 


In 8yo, cloth, lettered, price 7s. 
5 ’ a ro 
QERMONS selected from VARIOUS SOURCES, 
and arranged for DOMESTIC USE. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Hess for HAPPY HOURS; or, Amusements 
for all Ages. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row ; and J. Masters, 
78, New Bond Street. 





Price One Shilling, with elegant Frontispiece. 
PETER LITTLE AND THE LUCKY SIX- 
PENCE. 
THE FROG’S LECTURE and other Stories. 
A VERSE BOOK FOR MY CHILDREN AND 


THEIR PLAYMATES. 
Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly; Cawthorn and Hutt, 24, Cockspur 
Street. 





NEW WORKS BY F. SOMNER MERRYWEATHER. 
Svo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


(5 LIMMERINGS IN THE DARK; or, Lights 
A and Shadows of the Olden Time. 
“The book is pleasantly written.’’—Specfator. 
“The yolume before us offers valuable assistance. . . . it enables 
the general reader to form for himself some clear picture of the 
men and women of the ancient world as they fought, as they 
feasted, as they prayed.’’—Atheneum. 


12mo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


LIVES AND ANECDOTES OF MISERS; or, 
the Passion of Avarice. Displayed in the Parsimonious Habits, 
Unaccountable Lives, and Remarkable Deaths of the most cele- 
brated Misers of all ages. 


8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


BIBLIOMANIA;; or, the Love of Books in the 
Dark Ages: with Sketches of Bookworms, Scribes, bible Students, 
and Ilhwninators, from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the introduc- 
tion of Printing into England. 

“Mr. Merryweather’s book treats of every subject connected 
with the bibliography of the Middle Ages in this country, and with 
praiseworthy zcal he has raked up much curious and entertaining 
information.” —Literary Gazette. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Court, and all Booksellers. 





APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
FAMILIES. 


Eighth Edition, Is. 6d. cloth, 
TH YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progressive 
. Exercises in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By JAMES 


CORNWELL, Ph.D. 
Also, price 3s. 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; with 
Hints as to the mode of using the Book. 
Seventeenth Edition, 2s. red leather, 1s. 9d. cloth, 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR: 
with very COPIOUS EXERCISES, and a Systematic View of 
the FORMATION and DERIVATION of Words; together with 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greck Lists, which explain the Etymo- 
logy of above 7000 English words. 

Sixteenth Edition, 1s. cloth, 9d. sewed, 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


Fifth Edition, price 4s. 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
late Dr. ALLEN. 


Edited by the 


New Edition, price 3s. 


DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS; with a Complete 


Dictionary .ad Index of proper names. 


Ninth Edition, price 3s. 6d., or with Thirty Maps on Stecl, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By JAMES 


CORNWELL, Ph.D. 


Also, by the same, price 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS: consisting of Thirty 


beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 

“ Dr. Cornwell has produced some of our most valuable School 
Books. His Grammars of the English language, and a Treatise to 
Facilitate the Study of Composition, have been extensively = 
The present contribution to this most important class of publica- 
tions will fully sustain his reputation. It is the most complete 
Manual of Geography we have met w.th, and no teacher can 
employ it as his text-book without making the study interesting 
to his pupils.” 

London: Simpkin & Co.; Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh; 
W. P. Kennedy. 
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J. & D. DARLING'S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





ELEGANT PRESENT. 
Price Ts. 64. ; or extra gilt, 10s. 6d. 


GOLD: A LEGENDARY RHYME. 


FRED CROWQUILL. Illustrated with Twelve Outline 
ieecings, large oblong 4to, handsomely bound in eloth, gilt 
edges. 


2. 
THE GUARDS AND THE LINE. 


Hy the Author of “The Horse Guards,” &c. &c. With Twenty- 
five Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. Price 10s. 6d. 


3. 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER ON THE 


PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
Edited by Major-General Sir WILLIAM NAPIER, K-C.B., 
Author of “ The Peninsular War,” “ The Conquest of Scinde,” &. 
Wrapper, 4s.; or cloth, 5s. 
“ At any rate the public are no longer in the dark. They have 
been told the truth, and the decision rests with themselves.” 
Times, Dec. 7. 
4 


Price 10s. 6d. 


THE EMBROIDERED BANNER, 


and other MARVELS. With Eight Coloured Illustrations on 
Steel, by Alfred Ashley. By the Author of “ The Horse Guards,” 
“The Days when we had Tails on Us,” “The Man who eloped 
with his Own Wife,” “The Secretary,” “The White Charger,” 
“ Penelope Wedgebone,” &c. 


5. 
PENELOPE WEDGEBONF, | the 


supposed Heiress. By Lient.-Col. HORT, Author of “ The Horse 
Guards,” “The Days when we had Tails on Us,” “The White 
Charger,” &c. Handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated with Eight 
Coloured Etchings on Steel, by Alfred Ashicy. 


6. 


THE HORSE GUARDS. By the 


TWO MOUNTED SENTRIES. Embellished with Twelve 
Coloured Iustrations. 2nd Edition, now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


ve 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the Prince of Wales. 


THE LIFE OF A FAIRY. By 


NELSON LEE. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. Price Is. 


8. 
A Present for a School-girl, price 2s. 6d. 


CLARA EVERSHAM. By HAR- 


RIET D. HOWE, Author of “ A Present for Servants,” “ Tales for 


Children,” &c. Tlustrated with Pour Etchings on Steel, by 
Alfred Ashley, neatly bound in cloth. 
9. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


THE ART OF ETCHING. By 


ALFRED ASHLEY. [Illustrated with Fourteen Etchings, by the 
Author. Elegantly bound in a cover, printed in gold and colours, 
designed by Owen Jones. 


*." Any person who can draw, may etch. With the requisite 
materials, which are comparatively inexpensive, and a little expe- 
rience, that can be easily self-acquired, amateurs may multiply 
their drawings for distribution among their friends, or authors 
may be enabled to illustrate their own works, thereby getting rid 
of one of the most poominent items in the expense of publishing. 
‘The simplicity of the art only requires to be more generally known 
to be more extensively practised. The publishers have every con- 
fidence in believing that the present is the best work on the sub- 

, and refer with pride to the Notices appended, which have 
received from Journals which are universally acknowledged 
as first-class authorities on all matters relating to the Fine Arts 
oe = ~—_ Fae apart pe its intrinsic merits, the beauty of the 
elegance of the binding, render it a fit ornament for 

the drawing-room table. . 


“The work of Mr. Ashley is chiefly addressed to the amateur. 
The text is accompanied by some beautiful examples, etched with 
great delicacy, but very effective.”—A4rt-Journal. 

“ This is a very interesting little publication, containing instruc. 
tions on the use of the etching needle, grounds, biting liquids, &c. 
It takes its origin, the preface informs us, in the prevailing fashion 
for ladies, from the Sovereign down , to amuse themselves in 
the occupation of etching. The author has defined the processes 
with much clearness. The etchings which accompany his observa. 
tions great merit. a are in a Bry) of styles, and 

» Marine su figures, Many exe- 
cuted with much beauty. The trees the Fromtisplece are touched 
with ost spirit; so are the pollard willows in Plate ITI. The 
ruins in Plate V. are effective. The second subject in Plate VII. 
is very elegant—the distance in Plate IX. excellent. The anatomy 
of the trees in Plate X. is given with great feeling and care, and a 
very effective subject of landscape and animals is Plate XII.” 

4 


ek thenaum 
This series unmistakeably comprises some of the most brilliant, 


the most exquisitely rendered, and, by far, most effecti 
modern productions of this interesting branch of art we have over 
had an ty ‘The letter-press instruction is 


clearly and agreeably, and the getting-up of the volume 


is itself, whilst its is at 
$e of Sei ‘aes at once rich and daintily 


London: J, & D, A. DARLING, 126, Bishopsgate 


ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS FOR PRESENTS. 


I. 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 


Crown 8vo. First Series. 21s. coloured; 16s. plain. 


Il. 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 


Crown 8vo. Second Series. 21s. coloured ; }6s. plain. 
Il. 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. Third Series. 21s. coloured; 16s. plain. 


*,* Each Series is complete in itself. 


Iv 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. By 


Henry Sowersy. With 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAM- 


MALIA. By Apam Wuirte, F.L.S., Assistant in the 
Zoological Department of the British Museum. With 
16 coloured plates, by B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S. 
10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH 


SEA-WEEDS, comprising all the Marine Plants. By 
the Rev. D. Lanpssorovueu, A.L.S. Royall6mo. With 
22 plates of figures, by Frrceu. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Vil. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHO- 


LOGY, comprising all the Birds. By P. H. Gosseg, 
Author of “ The Ocean.” Royal l6mo. With 20 plates 
of figures. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


VItl. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMO- 


LOGY. By Maria E. Cattow. Royal l6mo. With 
16 plates of figures, by Winc. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
1X. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 


AGNEs CATLOW. 
Author. Royal 1l6mo. 
10s. 6d. coloured. 


Second Edition. Revised by the 
With 20 plates of figures. 


x 


INSTINCT AND REASON. By 


ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 8yo. 18s. coloured. 


XI. 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 


ENGLAND; a Treatise on their History, Structure, 
Uses, &c. By the Rey. Dr. BADHAM. 21s. coloured. 


XI. 


THOUGHTS ON A PEBBLE. By 


Dr. ManTELL, F.R.S. Eighth Edition. Square 16mo. 
5s. coloured. 


XIIt. 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 


a History of Forest Trees, Lichens, Mosses, and Ferns. 
Royal l6mo. 20 plates. 10s. 6d. 


xiv. 


A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS. By Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.S., and J.C. 
Lyons, Esq. Royal 4to. With 100 coloured plates. 


£5 5s. 
xv. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF _ BRITISH 
MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Hussey. Royalito. With 90 
coloured plates. £7 12s. 6d. 
XVI. 


RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 


HIMALAYA. By Dr. J. Daron Hooker, F.R.S. 
Imperial folio. With 10 coloured pilates. 21s. 





REEVE AND BENHAM, 





5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





169, FLEET-sTREET, Dec. 14, 1850. 


I. 
New Book for Boys, edited by 
Dr. Scoresby. 

THE WHALEMAN’S ADVEN- 
TURES: Scenes in the SourHeRN OcEAN. Edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Scorgessy. With Eight Illustrations, by 

Vizetelly. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


II. 


THE ANGEL’S SONG: a CuristIAn 
Toxen. By the Rev. C. B. TaAyver, M.A., Rector of 
Otley, Ipswich; Author of “ Records of a Good Man's 
Life,” “ Thankfulness,” ** Earnestness,” &c. &c. With 
lllustrations by Harvey. Feap. 8vo, fancy boards, 5s. 


Ill. 


THANKFULNESS: a Narrative. 
By the Rev. ©. B. Tayter, M.A. Second Edition, 
feap. cloth, Gs. 6d.; morocco, 10s, 6d. 


IV. 
EARNESTNESS: a Sequel to “Thank- 


fulness.” By the Rev. C. LB. Tayier, M.A. Feap. 
Svo, cloth, 7s.; morocco, IIs. 


“Mr. Tayler, an old and zealous labourer in the cause of 
truth, has added to the obligations already imposed upon 
the public by the issue of this beautiful little work...... 
The story is an exceedingly interesting one.’’—Standard. 


Vv. 
1 v 
A LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS. By Horace Roscoe Sr. Joun, Esq. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. Gd. 

“We know of no short history of Columbus likely to 
prove so useful as this.”— Atheneum. 

‘“We remember no history of Columbus which we have 
read with so much pleasure.”—Staudard. 

“This is an elegant little volume, containing all the most 
interesting features of the Life of Columbus.”—Bell’s Mes- 
Senger. 

“It is ably executed. The interest of the story is well 
sustained.”—Christian Times. 

“A well-written abridgment of the Life of Columbus,”— 
Spectator. 

VI. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: an Auto- 





biography. With a Narrative of his Public Life and 
Services. By the Rev. Hastings WeLp. With many 
Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. 


““When we state this book is illustrated to our liking, we 
mean the statement to convey high praise.”— Atheneum. 

“ Altogether we consider this to be an exemplary sample 
of interesting biography, replete with entertainment and 
utility."—Literary Gazette. 

VII. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.II. the 
Prince Consort. 


THE CHARITIES of LONDON, Com- 


prehending the Benevolent, Educational, and Religious 
Institutions in and near London; their Origin and 
Design, Progress and Present Position. By SAMPSON 
Low, Junior. 

** We have before us an unobtrusive yet as significant a 
volume as ever issued from the press. It gives in the 
; Smailest possible compass, an account of all the known 
| Charitiesof London. The writer has performed a laborious 
task carefully and well.”— Times, September 7th. 


1 vol. foolscap 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


VIII. 


EASTERN MUSIC: with Comic 


SKETCHEs and Stories. Twenty Melodies from the 
Egyptian, Turkish, Jewish, Greek, Arab, and Syrian; 
for the Voice, Dulcimer, and Drum, with Piano Accom- 
paniments, By JoHN Macerecor, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 


IX. 
THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; 


or, ADVENTURES on a Desert IsLanp. New Edition, 
with many Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo, each 5s. 


x. 

LIGHT IN DARK PLACES; or, Me- 
morials of Christian Life in the Middle Centuries. 
Translated from the German of the late Avucustvus 
NEANDER. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


“An elegant translation of an admirable book.” ~ 
Britannia. 


XI. 


THE HILL DIFFICULTY; and other 


a By the Rev. Dr. Curever. Feap. cloth, 
8. Od, 





London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street, 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. Cheap re-issue. 
Vol. I. is now ready, price 6s. 

This complete edition of “ PEPYS’ DIARY and COR- 
RESPONDENCE,” containing all the Passages restored 
from the Original Manuscript and all the Additional Notes, 
will be published in Five Monthly Volumes, post 8vo, with 
Portraits, &c., price only 6s. each, handsomely bound. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 
CHARLES I. By I. Disnaett. A new Edition, re- 
vised by the Author, and edited by his Son, B. DisRakut, 
M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bound. 

“Byfar the most important work upon the important 
age of Charles I. that modern times have produced.’’— 

Quarterly Review. 


Capt. CRAWFORD’S REMINI- 
SCENCES of a NAVAL OFFICER. 
With Sketches and Portraits of Admirals Sir Edward 
Owen, Sir B. Hallowell Carew, and other distinguished 
Commanders, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, bound. 


THE CRESCENT andthe CROSS. 
By Evior Warsurton, Esq. Eighth and cheaper edi- 
tion. Revised, with a New Preface, in 1 vol. with 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 


HISTORIC SCENES. By Agnes 


STRICKLAND, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of 
England,” &c. 1 vol. elegantly bound, with Portrait of 
the Author, 10s. 6d. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND, By Mary ANN EVERETT GREEN. 2 vols. 
with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


“This work may claim a similarly wide audience as Miss 
Strickland’s “‘ Memoirs of the English Queens.”—Lraminer. 


STORIES of 


MADAME Putzky. 2 vols. 


HUNGARY. By 


{In the press. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


MERELAND: a Story of Scottish 


Life. By the Author of “ Passages in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland, of Sunny Side.” 3 vols. 


Also lately published, A NEW EDITION of 
MARGARET MAITLAND. 


In 3 vols. 


“Nothing half so true or so touching in the delineation of 
Scottish character has appeared since Galt published his 
* Annals of the Parish,’ and this is purer and deeper than 
Galt, and even more absolutely and simply true.”—From a 
Letter of the late Lord Jeffrey in Fraser’s Magaxine. 


LOVE and AMBITION. 


Author of “ Rockingham.” 3 vols. 


“The announcement of a new work of fiction by the 
gifted author of ‘ Rockingham’ will be gratefully weleomed 
by every reader of that delightful novel. In ‘Love and 
Ambition’ we find all the characteristic qualities which for- 
merly charmed us in ‘ Rockingham,’ together with other 
elements of interest which, to many readers, will perhaps 
be yet more attractive.”— Morning Chronicle. 


By the 


TIME THE AVENGER. By the 
Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “ The Wilmingtons,”’ 





*Lettice Arnold,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 

NATHALIE: A Tale. By Julia 
or Author of “ Woman in France,” &c. 3 
vols. 


“A tale of most fascinating interest.”—Sun, 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





MR. BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY. 
MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 

A YEAR ON THE 


PUNJAB FRONTIER IN 1848-49. 
By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with a Map of the Punjab by ARRowsMITH, 
and numerous engravings. 

* This Work, (the appearance of which has been delayed by 
unavoidable circumstances), will certainly be published in a few 
days. Nearly the whole of the first Impression has been ordered 
by the London Booksellers alone. The Publisher earnestly requests 
that tmmediate orders may be given to the Booksellers in the 
country as in town for the Work, that disappointment may not be 
experienced in obtaining copies. 


Il. 


THE GOLDEN HORN; 
AND SKETCHES IN ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA, AND 
THE HAURAAN., 

By CHARLES JAMES MONK, M.A. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Plates. 


lt. 
NARRATIVE OF THE 


SECOND SIKH WAR IN 1848-49, 


With a detailed Account of the Battles of Ramnuggur, Chillian 
wallah, the Passage of the Chenab, Goojerat, &c 
By EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWELL, Esq., late Aide-de-Camp 
to General Thackwell. 


In post 8vo. 
¥. 
THE EARL OF BELFAST. 
THE TWO GENERATIONS; 
Or, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION. A NOVEL. 
BY THE EARL OF BELFAST. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
%, 

W. WILKIE COLLINS. 
RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 
BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “ Antonina.” 
With numerous Hlustrations by H. C. Branpuina, Esq. 
Crown S8vo, handsomely bound. 15s. 

VI. 

MRS. WARD. 

HELEN CHARTERIS; 


OR, SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN A CATHEDRAL TOWN, 
By MRS. WARD, 
Author of ‘‘ Five Years in Kaffirland.” 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 2ls. 
Vil. 
New Volume of the “ Standard Novels and Romances.” 
HECTOR O’HALLORAN. 
BY W. H. MAXWELL, Author of “The Stories of Waterloo.” 
In small 8vo, with an Illustration. Price 3s. 6d. 


Vill. 


THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 
Or, OUR HONEYMOON TRIP IN THE EAST IN 1850. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
1X. 

GEORGE HOGARTH. 


MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 
JN ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND. 
A NEW EDITION OF ‘THE MUSICAL DRAMA.’ 

By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esy. 


Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, and 
Honorary Member of the Philharmonic Society of Paris. 


In 2 vols. small 8vo. Price 14s. Now ready. 


x. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


REIGN OF KING GEORGE III. 
BY HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir Dents Le Marcuanrt, Bart. 


In Monthly Volumes, &vo, (to be completed in 4 vols.) with 

Portraits. 

*.* The First Volume is now Ready, with a Portrait, and hand- 
somely bound. Price 10s, 6d. 

*.* The Second Volume will be published on the lst of February. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 





I. 
Professor Potter’s Treatise on Optics. 


Part II. 12s. 6d. Numerous diagrams. [Now ready. 
If. 
Robson’s First Latin Reading Lessons, 
2s. 6d. 
Il}. 
Latham’s English Language. Third 
Edition. 15s. 
IV. 
Latham’s English Grammar. 


Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Fifth 


Griesbach’s Greek. Testament. New 


Edition. 6s. 6d; morocco, 12s. 6d. 
VI. 


Baron Reichenbach on Magnetism. 
By Dr. Grecory. 12s. 6d. [The only authorized Edition. 


vil. 


The Economy of Railways. 


LARDNER. 12s. 


By Dr. 


Vill. 


Liebig, Kopp & Hoffmann’s Progress 
of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED SCIENCES for 1847 
and 1848, 2vols. #1 12s, 


HISTORY, Bro ——- ANTIQUITIES, 
Cs 


[ 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
TIQUITIES. Edited by Dr. Smirn. Medium 8vo. 500 
Illustrations. £2 2s. 

II. 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
GRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. Edited by Dr. Stra. 
560 Illustrations. 3 vols.8vo. £5 15s. 6d, 


Il. 


Dr. Schmit2’s History of Rome. Se- 


cond Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d.; or bound in leather, 8s. 6d. 
IV. 


Niebuhr’s Lectures on the History of 
ROME. By Dr. Scumirz. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. 24s. [ The only complete edition. 


Vv. 

Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 3 vols. 
8vo. £2 10s. 6d. 

Vi. 
Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. 
2vols. fceap.8vo. 13s. 

Vil. 
Classical Museum. 
vols. 8vo,. £4 17s, 6d. cloth. 

Vill. 


Chronological Tables of Greek and 
ROMAN HISTORY. 8vo. 5s. 


Complete in 7 


Ix. 


Akerman’s Numismatic Manual. 8vo. 
#1 Is. 

xX. 
Hurwitz’s Hebrew Grammar. 
Edition. S8vo. 13s. 


Third 
XI. 
Descriptive Catalogues of Scientific 


and Literary Works, and of School Books, published by 
Taylor, Walton & Maberly, may be had on application. 


DIARIES AND JOURNALS FOR THE 
NEW YEAR. 
I 


The Private Diary for General Use. 


Arranged, printed and ruled for an account of each day’s 
employment for one year. Post 8vo, strongly half-bound, 
4s. 6d. 





Il. 


The Student’s Journal, formed on the 
plan of the ‘Private Diary.’ Post 8vo, strongly half- 
bound, 4s. 6d, 

mt. 
The Literary Diary; or, Complete 
COMMON PLACE BOOK, with Locke’s Index. Post 
4to, ruled throughout and strongly half-bound, 12s. 


IV. 


A Pocket Common Place Book, with 
Locke’s Index. Post 8vo, strongly half-bound, 8s. 6d. 


London: TayLor, Warton & Mabneriy, Upper 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS. 


Neariy ready. 





1. 
JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC 
and POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait and Vignette. 
Square crown vo, 21s.; morocco, 42s. [On Tuesday next. 


2. 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIs- 


CELLANEOUS WORKS. With Portrait and Vignette. 
Square crown Svo, 21s. ; calf, 30s. [On Tuesday nezt. 


3. 
THE METAMORPHOSES OF APU- 
LEIUS. Translated from the Latin, by Sir Gzorce Heap. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
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The EARTHLY RESTING PLACES 
of the JUST. By the Rev. Ensxine Neave, M.A. With 
Wood Engravings. Feap. 8vo, 7s. [On Tuesday next. 


5. 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. Fourth Sertes—OnictnaAL Memoranda. Edited 


by the Rev. J. W. Warren, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 


LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN 
REMINISCENCES. Edited by his Lordship’s Son, Henry 


Epwanrp Lorp HoLianp. Post 8vo, with Fac-simile, 10s. 6d. 
[On Tuesday nezt. 


ROVINGS in the PACIFIC; with a 
GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By a Mercuant long resi- 
dent in Tahiti. 2 vols. post 8vo, with coloured Plates. 


® 


Dr L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL 
ABRIDGMENT of BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 
of GREECE, 12mo, 7s. 6d. [On Tuesday next. 


Just published. 


9. 
Mr. JAMES DENNISTOUN’S ME- 
MOIRS of the DUKES of URBINO. With Plates, Por- 


traits, Fav-similes, and Woodcuts. 3 vols, square crown 8vo, 
£2 8s. 
10 


Mr. W. P. SNOW’S VOYAGE of the 
“PRINCE ALBERT” in SEARCH of SIR JOHN 


FRANKLIN. With Chart, and coloured Plates. Post 
8vo, 12s. 
ll. 


Mr. ALARIC WATTS’S LYRICS of 
the HEART; and other Porms. With Forty-one line 


Engravings. Square crown 8yo, 31s. 6d.; morocco, 45s.; 
Proof impressions, 63s. 


12. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. Edited by the Rev. C. C. Sourmry, M.A. 
With Portraits and Landscapes. 6 vols. post 8vo, 638. 


13 


WHAT WAS SAID in the WOODS. 


Translated from the German. Demy 16mo, pri f-a- 
| Seong y 16mo, price Half-a 


14. 
SHADOWS and SUNSHINE: a Tale. 
By the Author of l'iola. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
15. 


BANFIELD and WELD'S STATIS. 


TICAL COMPANION, Corrected to the Present Time. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


16 


prt, M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
with Four ol ag roma iad ee 


i. 


The ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE on | 


the STEAM-ENGINE. Edited by J. Bov : ‘ 
y J. Bourne, C.E. New | sellers and Newsvendors in London, and of the 


_ principal Booksellers throughout the Country. 


Edition, with Plates and Woodcuts. 4to, 27s. 
18 


A VOLUME of SERMONS. By the 


Rev. Josern Sortats, B.A., Minister of North § 
Chapel, Brighton. 8vo, 12s. — 





London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, AND 
LONGMANS, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


ee 


Tue Lirerary GazerTe commences its thirty-fifth 
year with a new arrangement of materials, under 
the auspices of another Editor, aided by an extended 
circle of contributors, and at a reduced price, with 
the hope of regaining the position it once held in 
the periodical literature of this country. 

In relinquishing the official technical Reports of 
the Learned Societies, and criticisms of Fine-Art 
Exhibitions, and of Musical and Dramatic Per- 
formances, THE LITERARY GAZETTE will not lose 
its claim to the title of JouRNAL OF THE BELLES 
Lettres, Arts, AND Scrences. By devoting the 
space thus occupied to reviews of Scientific works, 
and Musical and Fine-Art publications, the subjects 
will be more efficiently treated, and their true 
interests more substantially promoted. 

The Contents of THe LITERARY GAZETTE will be 
arranged under the following heads:—ReEviews, 


SuMMARY, COMMUNICATIONS, AND VARIETIES. 


Reviews.—All new English works of suffi- 
cient interest, and occasionally Foreign Works, will 
be reviewed by the best authorities on the subjects 
of which they treat. 


Summary. — Brief critical and analytical 
notices will be given under this head, of all new 
works published during the preceding week, re- 
turning to such of them for more elaborate notice 
as may seem eligible for the purpose. 


Communications. — Foreign 
dence, Biographies, and Communications bearing 
on the interests of Literature, Science, or Art. 


Correspon- 


Varieties.—Scraps of Literary, Scientific, and 
Art gossip, in the usual form of paragraphs. 


With the view of insuring greater publicity, 
the Advertisements will be arranged at the begin- 
ning as well as at the end of the sheet, 





THe Lirerary GAzetTE will be published every 
Saturday Morning at 5 A.M., in time for despatch 
by the Morning Mails, and re-issued in Monthly 
Parts. 


yearly, 8s. 6d. ; or yearly, 17s. 4d.), may have their 


Subscribers remitting in advance (half- 


copies forwarded to their address in any part of the 
United Kingdom by Post. 


Tue Literary GazeTTE may be procured at 
Threepence (Stamped, Fourpence) of all Book- 





Orders and Advertisements received by Messrs. 
REEVE and BENHAM, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, where THE LITERARY GAZETTE will in future 
be published. 


BYRON’S LIFE 


CAMPBELL’S BRITISH 





MURRAY’S 
ONE VOLUME EDITIONS. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Editions of the 


following Standard Authors, each complete in One 
Volume. 


1 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Edited by Mr. Croker. Most thoroughly revised, and 
corrected by the Editor, in 1848, with much additional 
Matter. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 15s. 


9 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Col- 


lected and arranged with all the Notes and Illustrations. 
Copyright Edition. Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. 
12s, 


3 


CRABBE’S LIFE and POEMS. Col- 


lected and arranged with all the Notes and Illustrations. 
Copyright Edition. Portraitand Vignette. Royal8vo. 
10s. 6d, 


4; 

AND LETTERS. 
Collected and arranged with all the Notes and Illustra- 
tions. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 12s, 


od 


vo. 
POETS. 
With Biographical and Critical Notices, and an Essay 


on English Poetry. Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. 
15s. 





MURRAY’S 
CHOICE EDITIONS. 





I 


SALMONIA ; or, Days or Fty-Fisu- 


1xG. By the late Sir Humpnry Davy, Bart. Fourth 
Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 


II 


CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL; or, 


Tne Last Days OF A PuiLosorpHer. By Sir Humpary 
Davy, Bart. Fifth Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcap. 
8vo. 6s, 


IT, 


SPECIMENS of the TABLE-TALK 


of the LATE SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
Third Edition, with Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


IV 


THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 


By the late Joun Apercromple, M.D. Thirteenth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Vv 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL 


FEELINGS. By Joun AseERcromBiE, M.D. Eighth 
Edition. Feap.8vo. 4s. 


VI. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES. By James 


and Horace Smita. With Riographical Memoir, and 
additional Notes. Twenty-second Edition, with Por- 
traits. Fcap.8vo. 5s. 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 

A Discourse on the Studies of the University 
of Cambridge. By Adam Sedgwick, M.A., 
F.R.S., Woodwardian Professor and Fel- 
low of Trinity College. The Fifth Edition, 
with Additions and a Preliminary Disserta- 
tion. Parker. 

Prorgssor Sepewick is one of the shining 

lights of the’ University of Cambridge. His 

genius, eloquence, and love of truth endear 
him alike to adepts and students; and his 
eriginal researches in geology, the science to 
which his life has mainly been devoted, have 
gained him a high position among European 
philosophers. He is no musty bookworm, 
who would hang back when the world is 
marching forward, but a pioneer in the cause 
of science, and one who would not willingly 
suffer the studies of his Alma Mater to lag 

behind the knowledge of the age. As a 

member of the Royal Commission at present 

inquiring into the condition of the older 

Universitics, his comments on their chosen 

studics must now have peculiar interest ; and 

though the volume before us makes no pro- 
fession of being an exposition of his senti- 
ments on University education, there is much 
in it to manifest the spirit of his opinions, and 
probably also of those of many of the most 
distinguished men in the colleges of Cam- 
bridge. The original ‘ Discourse’ was pub- 
lished eighteen years ago, and has been justly 
popular among thinking students in all our 
Universities, old and new. It is an eloquent 
plea for science, classical literature, and 
ethics, interwoven with a rather severe criti- 
cism on Locke and Paley. In the Appendix, 
besides other subjects, that of geology, con- 
sidered in its relation to religion, is dwelt 
upon at some length, and the fierce and 
foolish opposition to the rising science, so 
prevalent when this book first appeared, is 
ably and vigorously combated. ‘The entire 
* Discourse,’ and the original Appendix, occupy 
in the present volume one hundred and 
seventy-six pages out of seven hundred and 
sixty-four; much about the proportion which 
the Professor's favourite ‘“‘ Cambrian System” 
bears to the whole mass of Silurian strata. 

The newer formation is doubtless moulded on 

the older, but spreads widely in many direc- 

tions, which the Cambrian System or the ori- 
ginal Discourse (each may illustrate the other) 
never contemplated. 

The Preface, which forms so large a portion 
of this new edition, is a work in itself of no 
small pretension and importance. Exces- 
sively discursive, it embraces subjects of the 
most opposite kinds, and treats them all with 
equal spirit and learning. Atheism, Pan- 
theism, Vestigianism, Okenism, Hegelism, 
Straussism, and Puseyism, alternately and 
intermingled, are splintered or rather pounded 
by the Woodwardian hammer; the ‘ Physio- 
philosophy,’ the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ and 
the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ are submitted to a 
like process of critical cleavage. A spirit of 
deep carnestness pervades all the criticism, 
and if the handling of his victims be some- 
times ruthless and annihilating, the hearty 
character of the Professor's onslaught must 
interest the sufferers even when under tor- 
ture. Especially should it be a pleasure to 
the mysterious author of the ‘ Vestiges,’ to 
find his imaginative and elegant philosophy 
called up from its death-bed to receive a part- 
ing blow ere it sink into oblivion. 


To the discussion and extermination of the 
‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ indeed, the greater part 
of the Preface is devoted. The dissection, 
commenced in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ is 
completed here. Some will think thattoo much 
importance has been attached by the great 
geologist to the shallow yet clever book which 
he holds in such dire aversion. But there is 
no denying the fact that the speculator in 
science, who started his theory without a 
sufficient capital of knowledge to maintain it, 
got the mastery—so far as the great body of 
readers is concerned—of trained and learned 
philosophers. The clear, pleasant, racy, self- 
sufficient style of the Vestigian captivated, 
when the dry, heavy, technical disquisitions 
and manuals of professors in science dis- 
gusted. The naturalists were taught the 
good lesson, by which they cannot fail to 
benefit, that it is full time to give the public 
the results of their researches, and the conclu- 
sions at which they have arrived, in plain, 
readable, and comprehensible language, and 
not to keep the philosophy of their science to 
themselves; for if they do so, others, un- 
qualified for the task, will impose a sham 
philosophy on the people, who like to have a 
reason for their belief, and to be assured of 





the causes of things. The Vestigian professed 
to give both, and his plausible assertions, in | 
many instances so utterly unfounded that | 
men of science were speechless with amaze- 
ment, seemed to supply the knowledge re- | 
quired. A notionin science, however absurd, 
once taken up by an unscientific brain, is as | 
difficult to eradicate as an article of faith, and 
there are unquestionably not a few respect- | 
able persons living, who will continue to be- | 
lieve in the ‘ Vestiges’ to the end of their days | 
—certainly until long after the ingenious | 
founder of their belief shall have abandoned | 
his own theory, for the author of it erred evi- | 
dently through hastiness, and persisted in | 
error through combativeness; yet he must have | 
too inquiring a spirit not to inform himself | 
| 
| 


of the real facts of the case sooner or later, 
and once so informed he can never die a Ves- 
tigian. Professor Sedgwick underrates the 
author he criticises, however just may be | 
his estimate of the book. The man who. 
succeeds in half-persuading the majority of 
the readers of his six editions and a supple- | 
ment to boot, that they and all mankind are | 
the lineal descendants of mud-worms and 
monkeys, and this, too, in spite of the protests 
of all the living investigators of those several 
animals anatomically and _ palmontologically 
considered, (man included), has a power 
within him which might be turned to better 
purposes ; and when he has added knowledge | 
to that power, will, we trust, do so; calmly 
confessing his sins, and publicly recanting | 
his faith in transmutation of species. 

The misinterpretation of geological disco- 
veries has been a fruitful source of false specu- 
lation, and the number of mares’ nests dis- 
covered by the Vestigian in ancient strata, 
scarcely exceeded similar discoveries which 
have been made from time to time by geolo- 
gists themselves. But the speculator in de- 
velopment was not content to misinterpret; 
he misrepresented (probably unconsciously) 
the facts upon which a founded his theory, or 
knew them so imperfectly as to forget to men- 
tion many of the most important. Professor 
Sedgwick’s searching examination of such mis- 
statements cannot fail to expose the fallacies of 
the work he reviews, and must do good service, 
especially among students, by preventing their 





spicuously the case with that part of the 
inquiry which deals with the first appearance 
of organized beings. If the theory of pro- 
gressive development in the Lamarckian sense 
be good for anything, the earliest creatures of 
which we find traces should be the simplest 
and lowest forms, not only of their tribes, but 
of all creatures. To the practical geologist it 
is needless to say that such is not the case ; 
but so positively and frequently has the state- 
ment tothe contrary been put forward, that 
strong and repeated denials, and an appeal to 
facts, over and over again, are necessary to 
convince numerous able men, many of them 
men of science, who are not practically con- 
versant with geological researches. Yet no 
fact is more certain than that the remains of 
the oldest animals yet discovered do not 
belong to the most rudimentary forms. 
Instead of sponges, hydroid genes bony Bry- 
ozoa and Foraminifera, the simplest types 
which, under the conditions indicated by the 
strata, could be expected to occur in the most 
ancient Palewozoic deposits, we find asteroid 
and helianthoid Zoophytes, Cephalopods (the 
highest of Mollusca), Brachiopods, and Trilo- 
bites. No person whose acquaintance with 
zoology is sufficient to enable him to estimate 
the position in the animal series of a Cuttle- 
fish or a Crustacean, can for a moment hold 
the notion that the Paleozoic fauna was 
rudimentary, if he possess any familiarity 
with the fossils of the Silurian system. 
Every day we are learning more and more 
to recognise the common-sense view that the 


appearance of genera and species in time has 
been from the beginning to the present 


determined simply by the physical conditions 
adapted for them. The Creator, willing that 
there should be no great epoch of desolation, 
has called into being species after species, 
organizing each for the circumstances amidsé 
which it was destined to live. 

Equally mischievous has been the misinter- 
pretation of physiological discoveries, espe- 
cially of those which concern the embryonic 
conditions of beings. Vague analogies have 
been mistaken for affinities, and the figurative 
language often necessarily used by the anato- 
mist has been received as literal by writers un- 
acquainted with anatomical science, the prin- 
ciples of which, being rarely studied by others 
than persons preparing for, or pursuing the 
medical profession, are the more liable to dis- 
tortion when taken in hand by laymen, unless 
they have competent advisers by their side to 
warn and explain. 

After an apt quotation from The Alchemist, 
Professor Sedgwick thus graphically recals 
some of the absurdities which have sprung 


out of the mistakes we have just censured :— 


‘< Folly seems immortal; and what quackery and 
« b 


' foolery of the old Poet’s day is not rife in ours? It 


may have changed its name, but it has not changed 
its nature; and, like all other things of this living 
world, it gives the lie to the theory of transmuta- 
tion :—‘ Nature doth first beget the imperfect, then 
proceeds she to the perfect’—and what is this, in 
other words, but our theory of development? The 
old Poet tells us of th. daily practice of breedin 

scorpions from herbs. We are more mechanical, 
and breed mites and raise carrots by the fecundating 
touch of a galvanic wire. He tells us of breeding 
metals from the elements, and transforming them 
at the bidding of our fancy. Our transcendental 
theorist has a higher flight. He now teaches us to 
sow oats and reap rye—to breed rats from geese— 
kangaroos from cassowaries—lions from seals, and 
elephants from whales. And not content with this, 
he takes a loftier bound, and turns dead matter 
into living mind, and jabbering monkeys into think- 





| reception of mistakes for facts, ‘This is con- 


ing men! What folly of the days of Alchemy shows 
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not itself now with its family physiognomy and the 
stamp of its true predigree! 

« It is rank folly, in matters of science, to trust to 
authority and discard experiment ; but the rankest 
of all folly is to discard experiment and authority, 
by an appeal to the suffrage of the multitude; and 

by to make philosophy a matter for brawling 
and ij t declamation. On a question of per- 
sonal interest an uninstructed man, of common 
sense and honesty, may be a good judge; but on a 
question of general science, an uninstructed man Is 
no judge at all; for, as a fact of general experience, 
first impressions are often false, and first generali- 
zations are often rash and incompatible with the 
broader and higher views of nature. A poet and 
a satirist may ot at the fantastic visions of a 
false philosophy, and call them ‘a pretty kind of 
game like ticks o’ the cards, to cheat a man with 
ing;’ but there is a solemn reality in the ills 
inflicted on the human family by the Father of 
lies, in whatsoever shape he may show himself, 
which cannot long be a fit matter for mere scorn 
and mockery.”’ 


The mischief is even greater when a man 
of unquestionable science gives the reins to his 
imagination and abandons the safe path of 
induction. This is conspicuously the case 
with Oken, whose ‘Physio-philosophy,’ one of 
the most curious documents in the history of 
science, is a memorable instance of the danger 
of such a course. In the volume before us 
we find the fairest estimate of Oken’s genius 
and of his folly that we have yet met with 
among English criticisms, which have either 
run into exaggerated praise, often of his 
worst obscurities, or into equally exaggerated 
censure and unwarrantable depreciation. His 
discoveries are truly described here as 
“elevating our conceptions of creative Wis- 
dom; for they bring under the domain of law 
what was before less perfectly comprehended 
in it ;” and his errors are as truly noted in the 
following estimate of his celebrated work :— 


A philosophy to be useful should, above all 
things, be clear in its first principles; but in the 
work of Oken principles are set forth as if they 
were axioms, which are one, almost unmixed, com- 
pease of wild, unintelligible extravagance. I 

ve done my best to find some of the principles 
of sound reason in his fundamental propositions. 
He tells us, in the first page of his work, ‘that 
Physio-philosophy has to show how, and in accord- 
ance with what bey the Material took its origin ; 
and therefore how something derived its origin 
from nothing.” Woe betide all human philosophy, 
if such is to be its beginning and its aim! I have 
read his work, and I have striven to perceive some 

immerings of steady light among the mists of his 

sixty or seventy pages, and nothing have I 

seen but an ignis fatuus playing, here and there, on 
a darkness that is palpable and impenetrable. 

“I complain also of the intolerable dogmatism 

of his philosophy. Among his most doubtful pro- 
tions I find not a syllable of doubt or hesitation. 

‘or is this all. He is not merely unintelligible— 

it may sometimes be from clothing his meaning in 
words derived from a Fig ical theory, ill 
comprehended by his reader—but he is often untrue 
to nature in the assertion of material facts, about 
which any man of common sense may judge, if he 
but choose to use his senses. Some pages I may 
not have comprehended, because I am not one of 
the initiated in the mysteries of transcendental 
; but there are points in Oken’s volume 

on which I dare to give a ve itive opinion. 
All his pages on the structure of the earth sive us 
little more than a compound mass of error, involved 
in @ succession of assertions poured out with the 
utmost d tism, and without one syllable of 
reserve. ost everything that he tells us of 


geology, and much that he tells us of mineralogy, 
wae come andes this unmitigated censure. His 
is to nature in its beginni i 
middle, and its end. mae sae Be 
But it is said that there is a proof of great 








| seen, however, that this class was, in its turn, to 


knowledge in the works of Oken, and many bright 
original ideas, which may be, and have been, carried 
out in the illustration of dark and difficult questions 
of comparative anatomy and physiology. One who 
aims at everything must needs hit something, and 
I believe it true that he has done good service; 
nor would any one grudge him his honour for all 
that he has done in the cause of science; at least, 
those parts of science which he has studied prac- 
tically and knows experimentally. His fault is, 
that after experimental studies of the sternest 
kind, after amassing knowledge, from observation, 
with no common skill, and after exhibiting in his 
own person that kind of philosophical inspiration 
which loves to soar from physical facts to physical 
theories, from particular to general truths, he then 
chooses to turn round upon us and deny the nature 
of his own material fabric; and to teach us, only 
through the mists of Idealism, that very knowledge 
which he had gained as an experimentalist, or 
learned from the experimental knowledge of other 
men, and which he never could have gained by 
any other method,” 


The following admirable remarks may be 
quoted as fairly representing the received 
philosophy of the ablest geologists of the 
day :— 

i In every successive Fauna of geology we find 
the same kind of animal subordination we meet 
with now in the living world ; and the very earliest 
genera and orders were not organically inferior to 
the genera and orders of this day which we derive 
from corresponding grades in the scale of nature. 
Nay, sometimes the primeval genera and orders 
are organically superior to their corresponding 
types in the living world. Again, the general 
organic plan of nature has been at all times not 
merely analogous, but identical. If genera, orders, 
and classes be now distinct aud separate, they were 
equally distinct and separate in all periods of the 
old world. There is no development on the lines 
of organic ascent such as to produce confusion ; but 
if the theory of development were true, there must 
be, on some parts of the organic scale, such a 
blending and penetration of types as would blot out 
and obliterate our lines of separation between 
genera and orders and classes. But we look in 
vain for any semblance of such obliteration ; and 
if we try to complete our present scale, by interpo- 
lating within it the organic types of the old world, 
we find no incongruity in our task. The oldest 
types fall into their place in the general scale, as 
naturally as the newest. We may, by this inter- 
polation, improve and perfect our general scale; 
but we break not down the barriers between genera 
and orders and classes. They continue as strong 
and as abruptly marked as they were before. 

“The elevation of the Fauna of successive 
periods was not therefore made by transmutation, 
but by creative additions; and it is by watching 
these additions that we get some insight into 
nature's true historical progress. Judging by our 
evidence (and by what else have we any right to 
judge?) there was a time when Cephalopoda were 
the highest types of animal life. They were then 
the Primates of this world; and, corresponding to 
their office and position, some of them were of 
noble structure and gigantic size. But these 
creatures were degraded from their rank at the 
head of nature, and fishes next took the lead ; and 
they did not rise up in nature in some degenerate 
form, as if they were but the transmuted progeny 
of the Cephalopoda; but they started into life (if 
we are to trust our evidence) in the very highest 
ichthyic type that ever was created. Following 
our history chronologically, reptiles next took the 
lead at the head of nature—not by transmutation 
but by creative addition—and (with some almost 
evanescent exceptions) they flourished during the 
countless ages of the Secondary Period as the lords 
and despots of the world ; and they had an organic 
perfection corresponding to their exalted rank in 
nature’s kingdom; for their highest orders were 
not merely great in strength and stature, but were 
anatomically raised far above any forms of the 
reptile class now living in the world. We have 








lose its rank at the head of nature; and what is 
more, we have seen that it underwent (when con- 
sidered collectively) a positive organic degradation 
before the end of the Secondary Period, and (if we 
may trust our evidence) this took place countless 
ages before terrestrial mammals of any living type 
had been called into being. Mammals were added 
next (near the commencement of the Tertiary 
Period), and seem to have been added suddenly. 
Some of the early extinct forms of this class, which 
we now know only by ransacking the ancient cata- 
combs of nature, were powerful and gigantic ; and 
we believe they were collectively well fitted for the 
place they filled. But they, in their turn, were to 
be degraded from their place at the head of Nature ; 
and she became what she now is, by the addition 
of man. By this last addition she is more exalted 
than she was before. Man stands by himself the 
despotic lord of the living world; not so great in 
organic strength as many of the despots that went 
before him in nature’s chronicle, but raised far 
above them all by a higher development of the 
brain—by a framework that fits him for the opera- 
tions of mechanical skill—by superadded reason— 
by a social instinct of combination—by a prescience 
that tells him to act prospectively—by a conscience 
that makes him amenable to law—by conceptions 
that transcend the narrow limits of his vision—by 
hopes that have no full fruition here—by an inborn 
capacity of rising from individual facts to the appre- 
hension of general laws—by a conception of a cause 
for all the phenomena of sense—and by a conse- 
quent belief in a God of nature.” 

Consistent as this view appears to be with 
the present state of our geological knowledge, 
it is quite possible that it may be too strongly 
put. In estimating the value of the appear- 
ance of successive tribes of animals in time, 
we must never forget that the remains of ter- 
restrial creatures are preserved only under 
exceptional conditions, and that the absence 
of pulmonated vertebrata from the older for- 
mations should be expected even had they 
existed during the deposition of those strata, 
when we consider in what a comparatively 
fragmentary state the sedimentary deposits 
of the primeval epochs are presented to us 
now. The Professor eloquently continues :— 

‘Such is the history of creation. It is not the 
dream of a disordered fancy, but an honest record 
of successive facts that were stamped by nature’s 
hand on the chronicle of the material world. Where 
our chronicle is broken and defective, we may 
acknowledge our ignorance and be silent, or we 
may speculate analogically on points where true 
historical evidence is wanting. We may, in part 
at least, endeavour to explain what is unknown by 
what is known; for we believe that Nature has 
been consistent with herself. We are certain that 
there have been great successive changes in the 
surface of the earth—that some of these changes 
were slow and gradual—that others were brought 
about by the sudden eruption of the pent-up powers 
of nature, and were comparatively rapid and 
violent. But each change was in subordination to 
the general laws of material nature, and was, we 
believe, but a prelude to the material conditions 
which followed, till physical Nature became what 
she now is. We also believe that the successive 
creations of the organic kingdoms were in harmony 
with these physical changes in the surface of the 
earth—and that the Fauna of each period formed 
a kind of prelude to the Fauna that was to follow, 
till living Nature became what she now is. Nay, 
we can sometimes discern this kind of organic rela- 
tionship or analogy, not merely in a broad state- 
ment of facts (like some of those above enumerated) 
but in a closer comparison of the genera and orders 
that enter into the Fauna of two successive periods. 
Thus the gigantic Edentata (the Glyptodons and 
Mylodons, &ec.) in the superficial drift of South 
America, formed a prelude to the part taken up, in 
our days, by the burrowing armadillos and the 
climbing sloths; and the gigantic marsupials in the 
caverns of New Holland have a like relation to the 
kangaroos now bounding on the surface of the 
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country. But while we admit all this, we are not 
so mad as to affirm that the giants of the former 
period were the natural progenitors of their 
dwarfish representatives in the living world. 
What we do believe is, that the past history of 
Nature, as it is seen in her geological records, 
though strange and altogether unanticipated in the 
speculations of human reason, is consistent and 
coherent ; and that, before the creation of all 
worlds, there was an archetype of nature (dead as 
well as living, past as well as present,) in the pre- 
scient mind of God.” 

The stress laid upon natural history re- 
searches, and the value evidently attributed 
to the sciences of observation in a volume 
addressed expressly to the under-graduates 
of Cambridge, by one of the most eminent 
teachers of that ancient University, lead us to 
entertain a hope that before very long we may 
see the natural history sciences playing a 
prominent part in English University educa- 
tion. A great step has been taken of late in 
that direction, but much more requires to be 
done. The fact that a distinguished Professor 
in one of our old Universities should think it 
necessary to write an elaborate dissertation 
for the avowed purpose of preventing the 
spread of false notions in natural history 
among its students, and of mischievous 
Opinions arising out of such mistakes, is 
surely a strong argument in favour of the 
plea, that a sound training in the sciences of | 
observation, and an acquaintance with their | 
established facts and theories, should con- 
stitute a part of the education of every 
English gentleman and scholar. 








Lyrics of the Heart ; with other Poems. By 
Alaric A. Watts. With forty-one FEn- 


gravings on steel. Longmans. 

Tue name of Mr. Alaric A. Watts has been so 
long and honourably associated with our illus- 
trated literature, that a collection of the best 
samples of his fugitive poetry in this highly- 
embellished volume is most appropriate. He 
has done so much for the advancement of this 
department of art, that it is only fair it should 
lend its aid in setting off his verses to advan- 
tage in return. The combination is helpful 
to both; where Mr. Watts’ poetry flags, we 
ean still thank him for some delicate gem of 
art, while the refined and graceful spirit of 
the book creates the mood most favourable 
for appreciating the artist’s skill. 

Mr. Watts has himself assigned his own 
place as a poet so truly, that he leaves nothing 
for the critic to add. His strength lies in 
dealing with 

‘Familiar matter of to-day ; 


Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That hath been, or may be again.” 


His poems, ‘The Death of the First-Born,’ 
and ‘My own Fireside,’ (favourites, as we 
learn by the preface, of Sir Robert Peel.) 
‘The Youngling of the Flock,’ and others, 
have been too long read and quoted not to 
have proved that Mr. Watts possesses, what 
he himself defines as the test of success, “‘ the 
power to produce in the mind of his reader 
sensations corresponding to those which have 
given an impulse to his pen.” There ma 
not be in these poems any remarkable depth 
of feeling, or any peculiar subtlety of thought, 
and those ‘“ Delphic lines,” which rivet them- 
selves on the memory for ever, may not be 
found in them, but the feelings are always 
genuine, and their expression graceful, na- 
tural, and simple. 


“ A wild olian lute, whose strings, 
By nature swayed, no sounds impart, 
Save when some fitful feeling flings 











Its breeze-like impulse o’er my heart ; 


But waking gentle echoes oft, 
Where prouder strains might fail to move; 
Fond, brooding thoughts, and visions soft, 
Of fireside peace, and home-bred love.” 


Such is Mr. Watts’ real muse; when he 
essays a bolder flight, his wings fail him. The 
habit of writing for Annuals has apparently 
infected his style with a prettiness which is 
fatal to strength, and the morbid and ego- 
tistical tendencies of the Byron and Mrs. 
Hemans school have not been without their 
effect upon him. There is in many of these 


| poems a wail over withered hopes, false friend- 


ships, fickle loves, and early deaths, which 
the healthier and more manly spirit of our 
later poetry has excluded from its common- 
places. Its vocation is not to mourn over the 
inevitable, but to minister cheer to meet it, 
and to create the brightest hopes out of life’s 
most saddening trials. Our Muse is no longer 
a lady in pietistic black, bending, with snowy 
kerchief in hand, over a cypress-shaded urn, 
but a maid whose smiling earnest eyes be- 


speak tenderness, strength, endurance, hope, | 


and whose step is the firm and buoyant tread 
of ‘ mountain liberty.” This is the muse 
which the time needs, and which alone truly 
expresses its highest wants; and if we have 
ceased to count as poets many whose claims 
to the title lay solely in their talent for clothing 
selfish weakness in attractive language, it is 
no proof that the love of poetry is dying out, 
but only that we can no longer be won, except 
by what raises the heart, while it satisfies the 
understanding. 

This propensity to morbid distrust of man 
and his endowments mars the following other- 
wise beautiful verses : 

TO A CHILD BLOWING BUBBLES. 


“Thrice happy Babe! what radiant dreams are thine, 

As thus thou bidd'st thine air-born bubbles soar ;— 
Who would not Wisdom's choicest gifts resign 
To be, like thee, a careless child once more. 


“To share thy simple sports, and sinless glee; 
Thy breathless wonder, thy unfeigned delight, 
As, one by one, those sun-touched glories flee, 
In swift succession, from thy straining sight ! 
“To feel a power within himself to make, 
Like thee, a rainbow wheresoe’er he goes; 
To dream of sunshine, and like thee to ’wake 
To brighter visions, from his charmed repose. 


““Who would not give his all of worldly lore,— 
The hard-earned fruits of many a toil and care,— 
Might he but thus the faded past restore, 
Thy guileless thoughts and blissful ignorance share. 


‘Yet Life hath bubbles too, that soothe awhile 
The sterner dreams of man’s maturer years; 
Love—Friendship—Fortune—Fame—by turns beguile, 
But melt, ’neath Truth’s Ithuriel-touch, to tears. 


“Thrice happy Child! a brighter lot is thine ; 
(What new illusion e’er can match the first ?) 
We mourn to see each cherished hope decline ; 
Thy wirth is loudest when thy bubbles burst.” 

The moral in the last verse but one seems 
to us essentially false. Love, friendship, 
fortune, fame, are not necessarily bubbles ; 
neither does truth turn them to tears. His 
fortune has indeed been desolate, and rarely 
will the fault not have been his own, who has 
failed to learn, that as there is nothing en- 
during in the world but love, so there is no 
truer stay than friendship, and that fortune 
and famé beguile only when wrongly pursued. 
It is neither by quarrelling with, nor mourn- 
ing over, the highest incentives which the 
Creator has designed for the development of 
our nature, nor by lamenting the casual griefs 
that must attend mortal beings, that poetry 
ean please or instruct. Much of Mr. Watts’ 
verse, in common with that of the whole class 
of Annual poets, of whom he is the best, is 
marred by the neglect of this truth. Where 
he takes a broader and manlier view of life 
and of his own lot, as in the following poem, 
the result is more satisfactory than in many 
of his verses on incidents not more common, 





























perhaps, but rarely treated in an equally happy 
spirit. 
*“We met when life and hope were new, 
When all we looked on smiled ;— 
And fancy’s wand around us threw 
Enchantments, sweet as wild; 
Ours were the light and bounding hearts 
The world had yet to wring ; 
The bloom, that when it once departs, 
Can know no second spring. 


** What though our love was never told, 

Or breathed in sighs alone, 

By signs that would not be controlled, 
Its growing strength was shown ; 

The touch that thrilled us with delight, 
The glance by art untamed, 

In one short moon, as brief as bright, 
That tender truth proclaimed. 


**We parted, chilling looks among, 
My inmost soul was bowed ; 
And blessings died upon my tongue, 
I dared not breathe aloud ; 
A pensive smile, serene and bland, 
One thrilling glance—how vain! 
A pressure of thy yielding hand !— 
We never met again ! 
“Yet still a spell was in thy name, 
Of magic power to me, 
That bade me strive for wealth and fame, 
To make me worthy thee ; 
And long through many an after year, 
When boyhood’s dream had flown, 
With nothing left to hope or fear, 
1 loved in silence on. 


** More sacred ties, at length, are ours, 
As dear as those of yore ; 
And later joys, like autumn flowers, 
Have bloomed for us once more ! 
But never canst thou be again 
What once thou wert to me; 
I glory in another's chain, 
And thou’rt no longer free. 
“The stream of life glides calmly on,— 
A prosperous lot is thine; 
The brighter that it did not join 
The turbid waves of mine ; 
Yet oh! might fondest love resume 
Joy’s sunshine on my brow, 
Thine scarce can be a happier doom 
Than I may boast of now !” 


Manfully felt and gracefully turned. Wi!l 
Mr. Watts give the name of “ bubbles” to 
these loves, or to the struggle for wealth and 
fame which they inspired? What, then, be- 
comes of his moralizing in the previous poem ? 

Mr. Watts shows, upon occasion, a vein of 


_pleasantry, which he might, we think, have 





cultivated with success. The following, though 
somewhat diffuse, is neat. 


THE BACHELOR’S DILEMMA, 


** By all the sweet saints in the Missal of Love, 
They are both so intensely, bewitchingly fair, 
That, let Folly look solemn, and Wisdom reprove, 
I can’t make up my mind which to choose of the pair. 


“‘ There is Fanny, whose eye is as blue and as bright 
As the depths of spring skies in their noontide array, 
Whose every soft feature is gleaming in light, 
Like the ripple of waves on a sunshiny day ; 


“‘ Whose form, like the willow, so slender and lithe, 
Has a thousand wild motions of lightness and grace, 
Whose innocent heart, ever buoyant and blythe, 
Is the home of the sweetness that breathes from her face. 


“There is Helen, more stately of gesture and mien, 
Whose beauty a world of dark ringlets enshrouds, 
With a black regal eye, and the step of a queen, 
And a brow like the moon breaking forth from the 
clouds ; 
“With a bosom, whose chords are so tenderly strung, 
That a word, nay a look, will awaken its sigh ; 
With a face, like the heart-searching tones of her tongue, 
Full of music that charms both the simple and wise. 


“In my moments of mirth, amid glitter and glee, 
When my soul takes the hue that is brightest of any, 
From her sister’s enchantment my spirit is free, 
And the bumper | quaff is a bumper to Fanny. 


“ But, when shadows come o’er me of sickness or grief, 
And my heart with a host of wild fancies is swelling, 
From the blaze of her brightness I turn for relief, 
To the pensive and peace-breathing beauty of Helen! 


** And when sorrow and joy are so blended together, 
That to weep I'm unwilling, to smile am as loth, 
When the beam may be kicked by the weight of a feather, 
I would fain keep it even—by wedding them both. 


“ But since I must fix or on black eyes or blue, 
Quickly make up my mind ’twixt a Grace and a Muse; 

Pr’ythee, Venus, instruct me what course to 
Which even Paris himself had been puzzled to choose ! 


“ Thus murmured a bard—predetermined to marry, 
But so equally charmed by a Muse and a Grace, 
That though one of his suits might be doomed to miscarry, 
He’d another he straight could prefer in its place. 
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So, trustin would favour the brave, see from the preface, that Mr. Watts’ liter 
“jie asked each in her turn, but they both said him nay life has not brought him wealth ; and although 


end Saint Helen mcd ian a little 100 gay.” the work does not need the support of such a 


: ; -_ | eonsideration, it will not be forgotten by those 
erecta a gee yo i _ who have money to spare for books of thiskind. 


only find room for— ——_—__ 


THE REQUIEM OF YOUTH. New Classical Dictionary of rig hy, 
“ Oh, whither does the spirit flee Mytholo , and Geography. By Vil iam 
Liat, Smith CLD. London: Murray. Taylor, 
of reality, ~ s 

* neality a dream : Walton, and Maberly. 
“ We enter on the race of life, In the ordinary oe of a know- 
Like pravges wo ive» ledge, the most brilliant discoveries of one ge- 
ws > or —geaagane neration are melted down into the elementary 
| instruction of the next. In mathematical and 











For all it hath to give. 
“ The fine gold soon becometh dim, 


We prove its base alloy ; ; ot . Bie ty > ly obvious 
And hearts enamoured once of bliss | physical science this is sufficiently . ‘ 
Ask peace instead of joy. | but attention is required that it may be seen 

“ Spectres dilate on every hand to hold good in classical matters; yet here, 


That seemed but tiny elves ; 
We learn distrust of all, when most 
We should suspect ourselves. 


almost more than elsewhere, cumulative 
| Jearning is indispensable—hereditary and _in- 
* get peers me common lot | veterate errors being absolutely innumerable. 
That all must share so soon ; real 
Since shadows lengthen with the day, The author before us may well say : ; 
That scarce exist at noon.” | ©The great progress which classical studies 
Of the forty-eight illustrations, there are | have made in Europe, and more especially in 
none to which the highest names are not | Germany, during the present century, has 0 
attached. There are eight designs by Stothard seded most of the works usually employed in the 
. > la) ’ 


in all his different styles, which will be accept- elucidation of the Greek and Roman writers. It 


‘3 adeni ra | had long been felt by our best scholars and teachers 
able to his admirers, among whom we cannot | that something better was required than we yet 


admit ourselves. On what grounds he has been | possessed in the English language for illustrating the 
not conceive. Hiswomen are like no womenwe | of the ancient writers, and for enabling a diligent 
ever saw, neither have pos the ideality which | student to read them in the most profitable 


reality often suggests, and which it was Ra- | manner.” 

phael’s peculiar gift to fixoncanvass. Takehis| We believe there never was a book which 
* Nine Sisters,’ or his ‘Garden of Boccaccio,’ in | commanded so large a sale as Lempriére’s 
the present volume,—both excellent subjects. | ‘ Classical Dictionary,’—not a testimony to its 
But what ungraceful forms, and what atti-| worth, but evidence of the general want,—for 
tudes has he not given to every one of his | the mistakes it diffused were co-extensive with 
women; and can anything more insipid than | its circulation. Hitherto there has been 
the expression of their faces be well con- | nothing to take its place. Now we certainly 
ceived? Raphael's is too high and sacred a | congratulate the public that the task of sup- 
name to be linked to such small men, however | lying the deficiency has been undertaken 
good in their way. A charming ‘ Cupid and | by Dr. Smith, who has exhibited the varied 
Psyche,’ by Etty, exquisitely engraved by | erudition of profound scholarship enlightened 
Rolls, is enough of itself to enrich the volume. | by sound philosophy. To avoid the indelicacy 
How finely is the difference of the sexes | of mythology in a volume especially designed 
marked in these children—the round, soft, | for the young is a mere concession to the 
shrinking delicacy, and womanly-baby shyness | spirit of “the age, but to do this without de- 
of the Psyche, in contrast with the freer and | tracting from the completeness of the subjects 
firmer texture and action of the boy! This | treated of, requires a degree of judgment 
sketch has all the finish and refined feeling of | which falls to the lot of few. The ‘work be- 
the famous Marlborough gem. What a con- | fore us is a model in this respect; the most 


ny is presented to it in Haydon’s ‘ Cupid at | fastidious will discover no ground for cavil ; 
Sea,’ at page 315, where the oe is more | the most scrupulous delicacy need not take 
at sea than his subject! A shell, irreferable | alarm. We shall proceed to what is better 
to any known class, forms his bark; his sail | suited to our columns—the author's view of 
appears to be a Cachmere shawl, of such un- | the Philosophy of Plato:— 
Ww a a as would sink a life-boat;| «The attempt to combine poetry and philosophy 
und the shaft which the urchin uses for an (the two fundamental tendencies of the Greek 
oar, 18 Massive as a weaver’s beam. Such a mind), gives to the Platonic dialogues a charm 
boat, with | such a freight, could only have | which irresistibly attracts us, though we may have 
been conceived by a man like Haydon, who | but a deficient comprehension of their subject 
never could learn the scope of his own powers. | Matter. Plato, like Socrates, was penetrated with 
One of Newton's beautiful English female | the idea that wisdom is the attribute of the God- 
faces, rendered with great delicacy and force, | hed; that philosophy, springing from the impulse 
us back to look at it again ona etn In to know, is the necessity of the intellectual man, 
- eniesad in enlnimes te eculiarly ri m8 Bon. _ and the greatest of the blessings in which he par- 
sakes Maveah. Haberte, T pule.and Stank id ticipates. When once we strive after Wisdom with 
: Ts, Ys anheid, | the intensity of a lover, she becomes the true con- 
contribute choice specimens of their | secration an ificati 
O1€ ation and purification of the soul, adapted to 
powers, and the brilliancy and delicacy of the | lead us from the night-lik 
ee Oe ono wet ee Sirom the night-like to the true day. An 
ch, that these will rank | approach to wisdom, however, presupposes an ori- 
among the very best book-plates which have 


ginal communion with Being, truly so called: 
been produced in England. These alone | and this communion again ponssippense the divine 
would make the volume a valuable addition to | 2&ture or immortality of the soul, and the impulse 


the library or drawing-room table; but blended | to become like the Eternal. This impulse is the 
as they are with the graceful and always caro. | love which generates in Truth, and the development 
fully € borated verses of Mr. and Mrs: Watts of it is termed Dialectics, Out of the philosophical 
we trustit will be eagerly sought after, and the impulse which is developed by Dialectics, not only 
anter repaid for the anxiety and labour which forth. ; Sea rng acdsee coat 
i ucts rth. octrine respecting the uni 
production must have cost. We regret to | virtue, and that it consists is tind, Pacer . i} 





















practical knowledge, is intended to be set forth in 
a preliminary manner in the Protagoras and the 
smaller dialogues attached to it. They are designed, 
therefore, to introduce a foundation for ethics, by 
the refutation of the common views that were en- 
tertained of morals and of virtue. For although 
not even the words ethics and physics occur in 
Plato, and even dialectics are not treated of as a 
distinct and separate province, yet he must rightly 
be regarded as the originator of the threefold divi- 
sion of philosophy, inasmuch as he had before him 
the decided object to develop the Socratic method 
| into a scientific system of dialectics, that should 
supply the grounds of our knowledge as well as of 
our moral action (physics and ethics), and therefore 
he separates the general investigations on knowledge 
and understanding, at least relatively, from those 
which refer to physics and ethics. . . ° 

‘‘Plato’s dialectics and ethics, however, have 
been more successful than his physics. Plato's 
doctrine of ideas was one of the most prominent parts 
of his system. He maintained that the existence 
of things, cognizable only by means of conception, 
is their true essence, their idea. Hence he asserts 
that to deny the reality of ideas is to destroy all 
scientific research. He departed from the original 
meaning of the word idea (namely, that of form or 
figure), inasmuch as he understood by it the unities 
(évacec, povadec), which lie at the basis of the vi- 
sible, the changeable, and which can only be 
reached by pure thinking. He included under 
the expression idea everything stable amidst the 
changes of mere phenomena, all really existing and 
unchangeable detinitudes, by which the changes of 
things and our knowledge of them are conditioned, 
such as the ideas of genera and species, the laws 
and ends of nature, as also the principles of cog- 
nition, and of moral action, and the essences of 
individual, concrete, thinking souls. His system 
of ethics was founded upon his dialectics, as is re- 
marked above. Hence he asserted that not being 
in a condition to grasp the idea of the good with 
full distinctness, we are able to approximate to it 
only so far as we elevate the power of thinking to 
its original purity.” 


Not less satisfactory is the sketch which is 
given of the mighty genius who, having dis- 
entangled the minds of the deep thinkers of 
Greece from the reveries of Plato, left the 
impress of his gigantic intellect on every 
branch of human knowledge. Want of space 
precludes our doing more than pointing out an 
important rectification of his history :— 


‘According to a story current in antiquity, 
Aristotle bequeathed his library and MSS. to 'Theo- 
phrastus, his successor in the Academy. On the 
death of Theophrastus, the libraries and MSS. both 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus are said to have 
come into the hands of his relation and disciple, 
Neleus of Scepsis. This Neleus sold both libraries 
to Ptolemy Il., king of Egypt, for the Alexandrine 
Library; but he retained for himself, as an heir- 
loom, the original MSS. of the works of these two 
| philosophers. The descendants of Neleus, who 

were subjects of the king of Pergamus, knew of no 
other way of securing them from the search of the 
Attali, who wished to rival the Ptolemies in forming 
a large library, than concealing them in a cellar, 
where for a couple of centuries they were exposed 
to the ravages of damp and worms. It was not till 
the beginning of the century before the birth of 
Christ, that a wealthy book collector, the Athenian 
Apellicon, of Teos, traced out these valuable relics, 
bought them from the ignorant heirs, and prepared 
from them a new edition of Aristotle’s works. 
After the capture of Athens, Sulla conveyed Apel- 
licon’s library to Rome, B.c. 84. From this story 
an error arose, which has been handed down from 
the time of Strabo to the present day. It was 
concluded from this account, that neither Aristotle 
nor Theophrastus had published their writings, 
with the exception of some exoteric works, which 
had no important bearing on their system ; and 
that it was not till 200 years later that they were 
brought to light by the above-mentioned Apellicon, 
and published to the philosophical world, That, 
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however, was by no means the case. Aristotle, 
indeed, did not prepare a complete edition, as we 
call it, of his writings. Nay, it is certain that 
death overtook him before he could finish some of 
his works, and put the finishing hand to others. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied that Aristotle 
destined all his works for publication, and published 
several in his lifetime. This is indisputably certain 
with regard to the exoteric writings. Those which 
had not been published by Aristotle himself, were 
given to the world by Theophrastus and his disciples 
in a complete form.” 

Many admirable likenesses of the Stagi- 
rite are still extant, some of which, and 
among them the best, namely, that from the 
gem in the Dolce cabinet, may be seen in 
the ‘ leonographie Grecque,’ of Visconti; but 
we fully concur in the expression of regret 
of that distinguished antiquary, that his bust, 
which at the commencement of this century 
was dug up on the Quirinal Mount, whereon 
was the residence of Atticus, and which 





therefore might be the same ailuded to by 
Cicero, “malo in illi tu& sedeculé, quam 
habes sub imagine Aristotelis, sedere, quam in 
istorum sell4 curuli.” (Epist. ad Att. iv. 10,) | 
has not been as vet engraved. As we learn from | 

| 


Aristotle’s will recorded by Diogenes Laer- 
ee was probably exe- 
ifetime by Gryllion, we | 


| 
| 


tius, v. 1, that his 
cuted during his 
expected to find that artist’s name in the 
oan before us, our attention having been | 
called to the subject from fully concurring in | 
Dr. Smith's remark, that ‘‘the history of | 
ancient art has received little attention from | 
the scholars of this country.” 

The geographical division of this work, 
which the editor claims as more exclusively | 
his own, is likely to be that in which general 
readers will take the greatest interest, and 
after very careful examination, we can affirm | 
that in no particular will their expectations 
be disappointed. The Druidic theory of the 
Hyperboreans and Stonehenge, as a Cyclopian 
(so called) structure, a temple of the sun, 
erected by ancient people, called in Greece 
Hyperboreans, but ths with the Druids, 
an hypothesis to the adoption of which na- 
tional vanity most probably in no small degree 
contributed among us, although it may amuse 
the curious and impose upon the superficial, 
was not likely to find favour where real eru- 
dition existed. Accordingly, Dr. Smith has 
disposed of the question by remarking:— 

‘* Naturally enough, as the geographical know- 
ledge of the Greeks extended, they moved back 
the Hyperboreans further and further into the un- 
known parts of the earth ; and of those who sought 
to fix their precise locality, some placed them in 
the extreme west of Europe, near the Pyrenean 
mountains and the supposed sources of the Ister, 
and thus they came to be identified with the 
Celtz, while others placed them in the extreme 
north of Europe, on the shores of the Hyperboreus 
Oceanus, beyond the fabulous Grypes and Arimaspi, 
who themselves lived beyond the Scythians. The 
latter opinion at length prevailed ; and then, the 
religious aspect of the fable being gradually lost 
sight of, the term Hyperborean came to mean only | 
most northerly, as when Virgil and Horace speak of | 
the Hyperboree ore and Hyperborei campi. The 
fable of the Hyperboreans may probably be re- 
garded as one of the forms in which the tradition 
of an original period of innocence, happiness, and 
immortality existed among the nations of the | 
ancient world.” 


The recent discoveries in every part of the | 
lobe, which are embodied under appropriate 
Cred, have the double effect of concentrating 
much valuable information, and of establishing 
the credit of ancient writers respecting mat- 
ters which cannot be verified, by showing 
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'which it is exaggerated, prove the interest 


garded. 


respecting them. 


ships, the Katerprise and Investigator, built 


and Mr. Rae undertook to examine the north 


tion to explore the seas beyond Port Leopold, 
at the entrance to Regent Inlet, where he 
wintered, was completely frustrated by his 
vessels having been drifted out of Lancaster 
Sound by pack-ice. The necessity for re- 
lieving Sir John Franklin became now most 
urgent. Meetings of Arctic oflicers were con- 
vened, and in the early part of 1850 it was 
resolved to despatch two government expedi- 
tions to Barrow Straits, and one to Behring 
Straits. ‘The former consisted of four sailing 
and two screw steam-ships, and the latter of 
| two ships, being those which had recently 
pertins. from Lancaster Sound, under the 
command of Sir James Ross. Besides these 
expeditions, two others were despatched, 
under private auspices—one, consisting of two 
ships, equipped by the munificence of Mr. 
Grinnell, of New York; and the other of one 
the imperfect works already existing. It | small ship, fitted out under the patronage of 
would be libelling the public to suppose they | the Hudson’s Bay Company, and commanded 
will not appreciate a compendium which so | by Sir John Ross. All these ships sailed in 
adequately represents the state of learning of | the early part of 1850. As a simultaneous 
the day. ' search in sete parts of the Arctic seas, where 
a possibility even existed of Sir John franklin 
being found, was highly necessary, it naturally 
excited Lady Franklin’s sorrow to find, that 
on the side of Barrow Straits, all the expedi- 
tions had instructions to pass_on towards 
| Wellington Channel and Cape Walker, fol- 
lowing the track marked out in Sir John 


their accuracy on points which were i or 
questioned, but of which recent inquiry hath 
ascertained the truth. In the admirable 
article on the Niger, justice is done at once 
both to Herodotus and Ptolemy. In reference 
to the latter, it is a curious circumstance, and 
no small testimony to his merit, that, as ap- 
pears from Captain Beechey’s ‘Africa,’ modern 
geographers have departed from truth in the 
same ssc that they have departed from 
his coast line, the labours of the British sur- 
vey having nearly restored it. 

Although learning, like virtue, being its 
own reward, is frequently left without any 
other, we shall be much mistaking if the 
volume before us do not receive the most ex- 
tensive patronage. The general desire for 
information on the subjects of which it treats, 
is shown by the continuous demand eveu for 





| 





Voyage of the Prince Albert in search of’ Sir 
John Franklin: a Narrative of every-day 
life in the Arctie Seas. By W. Parker | 
Snow. Longmans. 

TuHeEre are few national subjects which more 

thoroughly engross the thoughts of English- | 


men at the present time than the fate of Sir | Franklin’s instructions, and thus leaving 
John Franklin. | Regent Inlet unexamined. But the desirable- 


The electrical rapidity with 
which the slightest rumour respecting him 
flies from place to place, and the manner in 


ness of exploring this inlet is obvious; for 
should Sir John Franklin have abandoned his 
ships in the neighbourhood of Cape Walker, 
it is highly probable that he would cross 
North Somerset, and make for the stores of 
the Fury, at Fury beach, on the western side 
of Regent Inlet, and follow the shores of that 
inlet northward, in hopes of fallmg in with 
some ships. 


with which everything respecting him is re- 
Nor is this surprising. Man has 
ever evinced an ardent desire to fathom the 
mysteries of the unknown and awful ; and the 
very obscurity which dims all knowledge of 
our missing countrymen increases our anxiety $s 
Nearly six years have} Lady Franklin, with a spirit which cannot 
elapsed since the Erebus and Terror, freighted | be too highly commended, determined to 
with 138 men, and with everything befitting | equip a special expedition at her own expense 
Arctic navigation, left our shores for the pur- | for this service. Assisted by a few friends, 
pose of making one more attempt to discover | she purchased the Prince Albi rt, a keteh of 
a North-West passage, supposed to exist be- | 89 tons, and having had her thoroughly pre- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The | pared for navigating the Arctic seas, she was 
commander of the expedition had on more | provisioned for two years, and under the 
than one occasion given abundant proofs of | command of Captain Forsyth, who gave his 
his entire fitness for his office, and it is well | services gratuitously, the little bark sailed 
known that his officers were well disposed to | from Aberdeen on the 5th June. Our author, 
second his energy and zeal. The expedition | although not professedly anaval man, was yet 
sailed on the 19th May, 1845, and was in | such in reality, having long been accustomed 
every way prosperous to the 26th of July of | to the sea, and he had an ardent desire to 
the same year, when the ships were last seen, | encounter the perils of Arctic navigation in 
moored to an iceberg in the middle of Baffin’s | searching for Sir John Franklin. This especial 
Bay, about 210 miles from Lancaster Sound. | duty on board the Prince Albert was to take 
The most sanguine expectations were enter- | charge of the civil department of the vessel, 
tained that in the course of two seasons the | and as the doctor who had been engaged to 
problem of the North-West passage would be | go out declined doing so, when he saw the 
solved, and that Sir John would issue from | narrow dimensions of the Prince Albert, Mr. 
Behring Straits. When, however, the autumn | Snow undertook to perform the duties of that 
of 1847 passed without any intelligence | officer. The crew consisted of sixteen men, 
arriving from the expedition, it was deemed | the majority of whom had long been accus- 
prudent to send other expeditions to search | tomed to the dangers of icy seas. The men 
for our missing countrymen. Accordingly, | seem to have performed their duties willingly 
Sir James Ross was appointed to conduct two | and zealously ; but we have been given to 
understand, by Captain Forsyth, that two of 
the officers frequently evinced a spirit of in- 
subordination that was somewhat prejudicial 
to the proper execution of the service. This 
fact exemplifies the wisdom of placing such 
expeditions under the rigorous discipline of 
the navy, which has been done in the case 
coast of America, from the Mackenzie to the | of the American ships belonging to Mr. 
Coppermine. The negative result of these | Grinnell. 

expeditions is well known. It is, however,| As far as the coast of Greenland, the little 
due to Sir James Ross to state, that his inten- | ship met with a succession of adverse winds 





expressly for the service, to Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow Straits; another search was 
ordered to be made on the Behring Strait 
side, by Captains Kellett and Moore, in the 
Herald and Plover; and Sir John Richardson 
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and gales, which are detailed with log-like 


precision. The interest of the voyage is, how- 
ever, greatly increased when the first stream 
ice is approached. This prelude to their 
difficulties was seen during a violent snow 
storm :— 

‘« It was impossible to see three miles ahead, the 
weather being so thick. Occasionally an iceberg 
would dart out through the mist, heaving its huge 
body up and down in frightful motion, now advanc- 
ing, next receding, and again approaching with 
anything but pleasant proximity. Our little vessel, 
however, as usual, stood it well. Could we have 
divested ourselves of the reality of the scene, it 
might have been likened to a fancy picture, In 
which some strange and curious dance was being 

ted between the sea, the ice, and the ship ; 
the latter, by the aid of the former, gallantly lifting 
herself to, and then declining from the other. But 
it was too real; and the greater danger of the land 
being possibly near, was too strongly impressed 
upon our minds, to allow any visionary feeling to 
possess us at the time. It was the worst and most 
dangerous night we had yet had, and hardly a man 
on board rested quietly below until the height of 
it was past. No acu Me timidity, however, was 
evinced ; but there is a point beyond which bold- 
ness becomes mere rash and absurd folly. That 
point was attained on this particular night; and 
wisely, most wisely, making for the land, as we 
were, was the vessel made snug and hove to. I 
was on deck all the time, with the exception of 
about three hours; and Captain Forsyth only lay 
down for an hour.” 


Pursuing their way northward, the number 

of icebergs daily increased, and one afternoon, 
Mr. Snow states that he counted more than 
one hundred in the vicinity of the ship. It 
was not, however, until the 20th of July that 
they were fairly in the pack-ice; which our 
author thus describes :— 
_ “Fancy before you miles and miles of a tabular 
icy rock eight feet or more, solid, thick through- 
out, unbroken, or only by a single rent here and 
there, not sufficient to separate the piece itself. 
Conceive this icy rock to be in many parts of a 
perfectly even surface, but in others covered with 
what might well be conceived as the ruins of a 
mighty city suddenly destroyed by an earthquake, 
and the remains jumbled together in one confused 
mass. Let there be also huge blocks of most fan- 
tastic form scattered about upon this tabular sur- 
face, and in some places rising in towering height, 
and in one apparently connected chain, far, far 
beyond the sight. Take these in your view, and 
yeu will have eye faint idea of what was the kind 
of ice presented to my eye as I gazed upon it from 
aloft. We had at inst come to the aah most 
dreaded by the daring and adventurous whalers. 
Melville Bay, often called, from its fearful charac- 
ter, the ‘Devil's Nip,’ was opening to my view, 
and stretching away fur to the northward out of 
sight. But neither bay nor aught else, except by 
knowledge of its position, could I discover. Every- 
where was ice ; and the wonder to me was, how 
we were to get on at all through such an apparently 
imsurmountable barrier. I was told, however, that 
among the bergs some clear water would be found 
if we could once get there; and with this, for the 
present, my curiosity had to be contented.” 


We cannot accompany Mr. Snow in his 
exciting though tedious voyage round Melville 
Bay, and through the middle ice to Lancaster 
Sound, which would have been much tore 
lengthy had not Captain Austin, whose ships 
were fallen in with, towed them three hundred 
miles. Nor can we afford space to enter into 
an examination of the Esquimaux report that 
the crews of the Erebus and Terror had been 
murdered in the winter of 1846, near Wol- 
stenholme Sound, and we regret this the less, 
— at ee that 3 result arrived 

un ess 0 i 
yaa the story is 





When about fifty miles from Cape Hay, 
the tow-rope was cast off, and, with three 
hearty cheers, the Prince Albert stood on her 


course. 





‘« Ag the final cheer died away, Captain Austin, 
who with his officers was standing on the taffrail, 
waved his hat, and in his strong, clear, manly | 
voice sung out with all a seaman’s honest good- | 
will, ‘Success to you, my fine fellows!’ and the | 
next instant we sheered off, and she was soon lost 
in the fog. And truly, by the side of the large | 
ships we looked but a small thing to come up here | 
on such a voyage. We were somewhat, as they all | 
said, like Baffin of old. Often have I since thought 
of that, ‘Success to you, my fine fellows!’ and re- | 
member, with great bitterness of spirit, the feeling | 
which seemed to animate me anew when I heard | 
it. ‘Success,’indeed! I find in my private note- | 
book, written immediately after we parted from | 
the ‘ Resolute,’ these words, and I will give them | 
to show exactly not only what I myself, but most | 
of us then felt. * * * ‘To look at our little | 
bark in comparison to these large ships! Yet here | 
we are, and, by the blessing of God, all safe so far ; | 
and at this moment the first, and most ahead of | 
all the discovery ships, though we left last: and | 
we hope yet to be ahead. We are now entering 
the ground where all our hopes and expectations 
are centered ; where we must be constantly alert, 
night and day, on the look out; and where, I | 
earnestly pray, we may find some tidings. We 
have now a nice little breeze in our favour, and a 
clear sea ; and as our vessel lifts and moves to the | 
gentle swell we seem to be again upon the ocean, 
looking brightly forward.’ 

Two weeks to a day, only, after this, we were | 
again very near the same place, myself crest-fallen, 
miserable, hardly able to contain myself, and the | 


poor ship (no emblem of Baffin now) sneaking as | 
it were reluctantly (for it was calm and light air) | 
homeward !” 

The clear sea befriended them, as did also | 
the favourable breezes, which carried them 
rapidly up Lancaster Sound, and on the 20th 
August, they were off Leopold Island, at 
the entrance to Regent Inlet. The mouth of 
the harbour was barred by ice, denying in- 
gress to the ship; but as it was of the greatest 
importance that a landing should be effected, 
the gutta percha boat was used, and found to 
answer every expectation. In her, by Cap- 
tain Forsyth’s orders, Mr. Snow forced his 
way through the ice and gained Whaler 
Point. The provisions which had been depo- 
sited there by Sir James Ross were untouched, 
as was also the steam launch. Papers were 
found in cylinders, announcing that the North 
Star, which had been sent out with provisions 
to Sir James Ross, but which had failed in 
finding him, had been there a few days before ; 
but no evidence appeared of the place having 
been visited by Sir John Franklin. Having 
left a record of his visit, Mr. Snow regained 
his ship, which bore down Regent Inlet. 
They were now fairly on the ground of their 


labours and researches, and it was with great | 


pleasure that they beheld open water before 
them. From this circumstance, and the early 
period of the season, the happiest deductions 
were drawn, and it was expected that in afew 
days they would attain their winter quarters 
at Brentford Bay. But they were soon 
destined to disappointment: for they had | 
only proceeded as far as Fury Beach, when 
their progress was completely arrested by a 


heavy barrier of ice which presented’ no 


| sounded through each ship. 
| a service which, though requiring care, attention, 





manner of opening. Captain Forsyth having 
rocured the written opinion of his mates, that 
it would be impossible to “ get further south | 
this season,” the ship was steered to the | 
north, and Fury Beach, much to the regret | 
of the captain and Mr. Snow, was unvisited. 
In this feeling we cordially join ; an examina- 


tion of that point would have been of great 
importance; for, as we have said, it is quite 
possible that Sir John Franklin may have 
repaired there. Mr. Snow mentions a cir- 
cumstance which must have rendered their 


withdrawal from Fury Beach even more 


painful than it would have been otherwise. 
He says, that when off Batty Bay, near Fury 
Beach, the men declared that a gun had been 
fired on shore close to the bay. Mr. Snow 
immediately went aloft, and examined the 
shore with his most powerful telescope, with- 
out, however, perceiving the slightest signs 
of anything to eke either life or even vege- 
tation. Itis probable that the noise proceeded 
from a sudden disruption of the ice, which is 
frequently rent asunder with reports like the 


| discharges of musketry. 


On their way back, Mr. Snow was sent in 
the gutta percha boat to examine the coast as 
far as Port Leopold, and to leave a notice of 
their intended return to England. This ser- 
vice was one of considerable danger, which 
was not a little increased by its having been 
undertaken at night :— 

‘‘Midnight upon the waters,” says Mr. Snow, ‘‘in 


a solitary boat is, I have no doubt, a very pretty 


thing in some parts of the world: Venice for in- 
stance ; the silvery Bay of Naples, too, that ‘ dolce 
far niente’ of the Neapolitan ; but, midnight, upon 
the waters of an Arctic sea, without the excitement 
of a whale chase, or the company of another party, 


| or even of your own ship, is anything but pretty. 


A few nights back I was on the opposite coast of 
Melville Bay, watching, with intense feelings of 


_ delight and pride, the sun shining upon the whole 
| ‘Searching Fleet,’ as the hour of twelve was 


Now, I was alone, on 


and energy, was yet a retrograde movement. A 
check had been given to my sanguine expectations ; 
instead of searching the coast onward, I was exa- 
mining it backwards. Then, I looked forward ex- 
pectantly ; trusting, nay, half-believing, good news 
would await us somewhere at the entrance of this 
part of our labours. Now, alas! ... A tinge of 
melancholy saddened my thoughts; the song, and 
the lively talk ofmy men had ceased ; and nought was 
to be heard but the even-timed splash of the oars 
as they dipped in the water ; the cold, too, seemed 
to have increased ; and the wind rushing down the 
steep declivities and ravines, appeared to have a 
greater and a sharper force: I wrapped my great 
coat closer round me; and as my feet were getting 
numbed, tried to keep motion with the oars by 
stamping to their time. <A cigar ceased to afford 
any luxury; daylight, however, was gradually 
brightening, and I could see more clearly on the 
shore. The land-ice had trended so far in as to 
permit us rowing close along the craggy cliffs. I 
looked, and looked again; but still no signs, no 
mark or token which gave me even a hope of its 
being of use to land and examine it. Thus, then, 
I was left to my own sad thoughts. Gloomy 
enough for the time they were. Of self I had not 
one idea: but those brave hearts for whose exist- 
ence, safety, and return to their home I would 


gladly, ay most gladly have perilled life and all— 
where were they?” 


Our readers will be prepared to hear that 
Mr. Snow was not to be daunted by dangers. 


The coast was examined—a notice left at 


Whaler Point—and after formidable diffi- 
culties, which at one time led his little party 
to apprehend that they would be under the 
necessity of wintering on the shore, the 
Prince Albert was regained. On emerging 
from Regent Inlet, heavy ice was found ex- 
tending across Barrow Straits. The Prince 
Albert ran along the edge of the pack as far 
as Cape Hurd, examined several bays and 


‘headlands, and when off Cape Riley, fell in 
with the American ship Advance, from the 
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captain of whom, the startling information | tended overa longer period. Had the Prince | in ferment ; and soon after the downfall of the 


yas obtained, that traces of an encampment | 


had been found on the Cape. Mr. Snow was 
immediately sent to visit that locality, and the 
result of his search is too well known to our 
readers to require it tobe repeated here. Suffice 
it to say, that sufficient evidence has been 
gleaned to prove, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that Sir John Franklin spent some time on 
Cape Riley. Our own conviction is, that he 
landed there to make magnetical observations ; 
and the fact of no paper recording his visit 
having been found, is to us strong evidence 
that the expedition was in a prosperous con- | 
dition at that period, and that Sir John pur- 

posed proceeding on his mission towards | 
Cape Walker. This was evidently Captain 

Ommaney’s opinion, for that officer’s ship was 

seen, with her steam tender, pushing through 

a lane of water in the direction of Cape 

Hotham. 

We have heard it remarked more than 
once, as a surprising circumstance, that Cap- 
tain Forsyth did not follow in the wake of 
the Government ships instead of returning 
home. But it should be remembered that 
there was ample force to do the searching 
work in the direction of Cape Walker, for, inde- | 
pendently of Captain Ommaney, Captain Penny 
with his two ships, and those of Mr. Grinnell, 
were all in the waters near Cape Riley. The 
unhappy state of discipline which prevailed 
among some of the officers of the Prince Albert 
rendered Captain Forsyth’s position very un- | 
pleasant, and obliged him to remain constantly 
on board, otherwise we have no doubt that he 
would have personally examined Cape Riley 
and other localities. The homeward voyage, 
although furnishing incidents which will am- 
ply repay perusal, yet does not call upon us 
for any special remark. Admiralty Inlet and 
Pond’s Bay were examined without any re- 
sult, it having been unfortunately so dark 
when the latter locality was explored, that 
the cylinders containing the notice of Captain 
Austin’s intended visit could not be discovered. 
A succession of favourable winds, and a re- 
markable absence of ice, favoured the Prince 
Albert during the whole of her course from 
Wellington Channel to Cape Farewell. Indeed 
Mr. Snow states that he believes there is no 
other instance on record of a vessel coming 
direct from Barrow’s Straits to the south of 
Greenland without being impeded by the ice. | 
On the Ist of October they arrived at Aber- | 
deen, thus terminating one of the most me- | 
morable voyages in the Arctic seas, for from 
the day of their departure from that port 
until their return the gallant little bark had 
not once cast anchor. Though unsuccessful | 
in the main object of the expedition, it must | 
not be forgotten that we are indebted to it | 
for the discovery of one link, at least, in the 
chain, the termination of which we have no 
doubt is already in the hands of Captain | 
Ommaney. The traces of Sir John Franklin’s 
encampment on Cape Riley destroy for ever 
the ill bodings of his having foundered in | 
Baflin’s Bay ; and we have also to thank the | 


Prince Albert expedition for the satisfactory | 
hatred of the Austrian rule had characterized 


information that the steam tenders attached 
to Captain Austin’s ships proved of the 
highest utility, far exceeding the expectations 
which had been formed of their power in 
getting through the ice; and that a spirit of 
energy and zeal was manifested by the officers 
and men of all the ships, which augurs well 
for their success. 

In parting from Mr. Snow, we regret that 
his unbounded energy and zeal were not ex- 


he devotes his leisure, for the most 





Albert wintered in Regent Inlet, his explora- 
tions over the ice would have completed the 
cycle of his every-day life in the Arctic seas, 
and, judging from his physical capabilities as 
disclosed in his present book, they would 
have yielded matter for many stirring chro- 
nicles. 
again to the North, which we have reason to 
believe is likely to be her destiny, we cordially 
echo Mr. Snow’s wish, that he may be on 
board the spanking little craft, and return, 


after a successful voyage, with matter for | 
-another book as interesting as his present 


performance. 
Before laying down our pen, we may men- 


‘tion that despatches have just been received 


from Captain Kellet, of H.M.S. Herald, dated 
the 19th of October last, at which period 
Captain Kellet had arrived at the Sandwich 
Islands, from Behring Straits. He had not 
seen Captain Collinson, whose ships were 
expected to reach the Straits before being 
closed by ice; nor had any intelligence been 
heard of Sir John Franklin. Should Com- 
mander Pullen have succeeded in his arduous 
attempt to gain the north of Banks’s Land, 
we may expect to hear from him in the course 


| of a few months. 





Military Events in Italy, 1848-49. 'Trans- 
lated from the German by the Ear! of Elles- 
mere. Murray. 

THe military transactions in Italy in the years 


/1848 and 1849 have employed the pens of 


several German writers, and have given rise 
to several narratives of more or less ability. 
Of these, the one selected for translation by 
Lord Ellesmere is admitted by most writers 
on the subject to be a work of value and au- 
thority. The author is a Swiss by birth and 
a soldier by profession; he writes in a plain 
straightforward manner; and he tells his tale 
in a way perfectly intelligible to an unprofes- 
sional reader. On the whole, the work may 
be regarded as a valuable accession to our 
scanty stock of military histories; but though 
we are willing to accept Lord Ellesmere’s 
assurance as to the fidelity of the author, yet 
the obvious predilection of the latter for the 
Austrian cause should induce the reader to 
accept portions of his narrative with caution 
and mistrust. We have not the original of 
the work by us, but Lord Ellesmere’s well- 
known knowledge of the German language is 
a sufficient guarantee of the accuracy of the 
translation; and the only complaint we have 
to make against the noble translator is, that 
art, to 
the translation of works, which, thou h inter- 
esting, are, after all, of no enduring aamaies. 
With his knowledge of the continental Jan- 
guages, with his cultivated taste and practice 
in writing, we have a right to expect from him 
something in a higher walk of literature than 
a translation of a chronicle of military events. 
The chief facts in the Italian campaigns of 
1848 and 1849 must be familiar to most of 
our readers. For many years a deep-seated 


the nobility and middle classes of Italy, and 
deliverance from the yoke of the foreigner 
had been the ery of Italian patriotism. The 
accession of Pius LX. to the pontifical throne 
in 1846, gave fresh stimulus to the ery, and 
inspired the warmest hopes throughout Italy, 
since the Italian national party had now found 
a champion and a head in the papal chair. 
Throughout the whole of 1847 all italy was 


Should the Prince Albert turnher bows | 


| French monarchy in 1848, the explosion came. 
|The king of Sardinia placed himself at the 
| head of the popular party, fired with the hopes 
of military distinction, and dazzled with the 
| prospect of grasping the crown of Italy. On 
the 18th of March, the people in Milan rose 
against the Austrians. Six days later the 
_ king of Sardinia crossed the Tessin, and the 
| war begun. With the character of the two 
' commanders in this war, most of our readers 
| are doubtless familiar; but they will not be 
sorry to have a sketch of their preceding his- 
| tory from our author. First, we will take the 
| Austrian general :— 
| **The commander, on whom the difficult task now 
devolved of preserving a faithful army, perhaps, if 
not utterly deserted by the central government, 
one of the fairest provinces of the empire to its 
sovereign, Count Joseph Radetsky, 1s the descend- 
ant of an ancient Bohemian family allied to the 
German house of Radeck. Born in 1766, he has 
preserved, in his 83rd year, a vigour and freshness 
rarely accorded to man in his prime of life. Of 
something less than middle stature, but of a power- 
ful frame of body, a bold rider to the present day, 
he combines the qualities of a chivalrous officer 
and an experienced leader of an army. In social 
intercourse, the charm of his courteous and cordial 
manners is irresistible, and his open and straight- 
forward demeanour is a passport to the heart, even 
on casual acquaintance. His military elevation has 
been due to hard service, unassisted by favour or 
intrigue. During fourteen years of service with 
the Francis Cuirassiers he won his way to the rank 
of Captain, serving against the Turks before Bel- 
grade, and subsequently against the French in the 
Netherlands. In 1797 he obtained his majority 
and a command of a body of Pioneers, The cam- 
paign of 1799 in Italy, under Melas and Suvarrow, 
brought his distinguished talents under notice. An 
order of the day of that year announces his pro- 
motion to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel on the 
general staff, ‘for his true and effective services 
through the course of the entire campaign,’ and in 
the same year he was further advanced to the rank 
of Colonel. After the close of the war, he obtained 
the cross of Maria Theresa. In 1805, being now 
Major-General, he commanded a cavalry brigade 
with the army in Italy. His promotion to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General took place under cir- 
cumstances disastrous to the Austrian arms, in 
1809, on the plains of Bavaria, but he had his 
compensation in the honours of Aspern and Wa- 
gram, and this campaign procured him the com- 
mander’s cross of Maria Theresa. We meet again 
with Count Radetsky in 1813—-1815, in the ardu- 
ous post of chief of the general staff to the great 
leader, Prince Charles Schwarzenberg. In this 
position, it was his lot to guide and to unravel the 
thousand complicated threads, military and diplo- 
matic, which often required for their government, 
not the sharp interposition of the sword, but the 
patient efficacy of persevering intellectual exertion. 
How often must he have wished himself at the 
head of an army, corps, or even of the brave hussar 
regiment, which, since 1810, has borne his name, 
and which, after in time of peace, competing with 
those regiments which bear the names of the kings 
of Great Britain and Sardinia, has been recently, 
in 1848, led to battle by its titular commander. 
The services rendered to all Europe in the great 
wars above mentioned have been acknowledged in 
the shape of upwards of twenty of the most dis- 
tinguished decorations in the gift of its sovereigns. 
The long interval of peace, in the course of which 
he has been promoted to the rank of General of 
Cavalry in 1829, to that of Field-Marshal in 1836, 
was not passed by him in inactivity. In addition 
to his ordinary services, he has occupied himself 
with the elaboration of a system of tactics, em- 
bracing a systematic course of instruction and 
practice for generals and staff officers in the move- 
ment of troops, of all arms, over all varieties of 
grounds, His deep speculations on this branch of 
military science he reduced to practice, after his 
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nomination to the chief command, in Italy, in 
1832, by his great annual manceuvres on the Adige 
and the Mincio, the very ground on which a still 
more practical application of his principles has 
recently been made.” 

The following is our author’s account of 
Charles Albert, the Sardinian king. 

‘‘This warlike sovereign had gone through sin- 
gular adventures. As a young man and heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne, he allowed himself for a 
moment to be placed by the revolutionary party at 
their head, and hoisted the tricolour standard. 
The firmness, however, of the rightful sovereign, 
Charles Felix, supported by Austria, induced him 
to abandon his designs and his party as hastily as 
he had adopted them. To wipe away the stain of 
his short career of liberalism, he served two years 
later as a volunteer in the French army which the 
Duke D’Angouleme led into Spain for the suppres- 
sion of the Spanish revolutionary government. 
The affair of the Trocadero gave him an opportu- 
nity for the display of a personal courage, of which 
his last campaigns have afforded many instances. 
He gained at the Trocadero the applause of the 
French soldier, and Austria presented him with the 
order of Maria Theresa. Elevated to the throne, 
Charles Albert was long deaf to all proposals for 
political reforms, and checked by severe and dis- 
honouring penalties the first symptoms of liberalism 
which showed themselvesin the ranksofthearmy. He 
governed, generally speaking, in the old-fashioned 
spirit of monarchy, supported the nobility and 
clergy in their privileges, kept the middle class in 
check, and protected the peasant from oppression. 
He now came forward as the unqualified champion 
of the Lega d'Italia, as the sword of Italy, sacri- 
ficing his aversion for revolution to his ambition 
for military distinction. Charles Albert had the 
stature of a grenadier. A certain peculiar motion 
of his left eyelid was taken by those about him as 
a sign of his favour, but it was a sign not always 
to be trusted.” 


The army of the king was composed of two 
very different bodies, On the troops and vo- 
lunteers from the other parts of Italy Charles 
Albert could not place much reliance ; but his 


native troops he could thoroughly trust, and | cencration which had grown up since the peace, as 


| te make it no wonder that the utter dissolution of 


their bravery was acknowledged by all par- 
ties in the war. On this point we may quote 
the testimony of our author, who, as we have 
already observed, is no fricnd to the cause of 
Italian independence. 


** Sardinia is the Prussia of Italy. It has been 
from old times a military state, in virtue of its 
geographical position between the two great mili- 
tary powers, France and Austria. Every Piedmon- 
tese—and this designation usually applies to the 
soluier of the Sardinian states, is liable to military 
service, and the man who has served his three 
years in the line remains disposable, in case of war, 
for sixteen years to come. Accustomed for ages 
past to these obligations, the Piedmontese has more 
military spirit than the Italian of any other dis- 
trict, and makes a good soldier. — 


worthy of commands in such an army. The science 
of war jis much cultivated at Turin: the artillery. 
both as regards theory and practice, is of the first 
class." 

‘he campaign opened in a manner which 
to the inexperienced seemed to promise speedy 
and final success to the Italians. Radetsky 


was obliged to evacuate Milan, and fall back | however, as the line of march is extended, these 
In succession, first upon the line of the Adda. | troops, especially the cavalry and carriages, stretch 











A nobility | 
numerous and brave furnishes a body of ofticers | 
. mcers | keep to such roads as the country presents. When 


of the day. 


oblized to surrender on the 30th of May, after 
the Austrian general had been repulsed at 
Goito in his attempt to relieve it: and with 
its fall ended the first act of the drama. The 
Italians now seemed triumphant; and when 
Charles Albert shortly afterwards became 
master of Rivoli, the Journal des Débats ot 
the 17th of June closed its Italian article with 
the words, “from this hour Italy is indepen- 
dent.” Buta few days afterwards Europe was 
astonished by the news that the old Austrian 
had resumed the offensive ; that by a brilliant 
eountermarch he had, on the 10th of June, 
obtained possession of Vicenza; and that on 
the 25th of July he had completely defeated 
the Piedmontese army at Custozza, and had 
compelled them to retreat. Little respite did 
he give the vanquished: on the 4th of August 
he appeared before the gates of Milan; on 
the 6th he entered the city; and on the 7th 
the Piedmontese evacuated the Lombard terri- 
tory. 

The history of this campaign occupies the 
ereater half of the work. The remainder of 
the volume comprises the military transactions 
of 1849, giving an account of the short cam- 
paign of Piedmont, which was brought to an 
end by the defeat of Charles Albert at the 





battle of Novara, of the conquest of Sicily 


hy the Neapolitans, of the capture of Rome 
by the French, and of the fall of Venice. We 


have extracied one or two passages, which will 
be of some interest to an unprofessional reader. 


The following is a description of the Austrian | 


army in its retreat from Milan: 
‘**The continued bad weather, the successive 
bivouacks in dirty streets and muddy fields had So 


be, but where you are, be the position favourable 
or the reverse, and you incur the risk of suffering, 
perhaps, after an engagement trifling in itself, 
immense losses in respect of the artillery and 
carriages immediately following, losses which no 
courage or contempt of death in the troops en- 
gaged can obviate. Thus it fared with the Austrians 
at Hohenlinden in 1800. 

“Attacks on the rear are of rarer occurrence. It 
ean seldom happen that the enemy you expect in 
your front is in fact behind you. When this does 
happen, the enormous disadvantage occurs, that 
everything you wish most removed from the 
enemy, is nearest to him. Reserve artillery, am- 
munition, military chest, &c., fall into his hands, 
and the disaster becomes irretrievable.” 

We have been rather surprised to find in 
the work some inaccuracies in dates. The 
mistakes are so obvious, that they cannot 
mislead the reader, but still they ought not 
to have occurred. Thus, on page 8, we find 
the year 1849 instead of 1847, and on page 
219, the year 1847 instead of 18.48. 





The Alpha, cr Kirst Principle of the Tluman 
Mind. A Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Nature of Truth, Chapman and Hall. 

Tur days of Alchemy are not yet gone by! 


In searching for wisdom, which the wise say 


is better than gold, a philosopher has dis- 
covered a principle which is the prime element 
of all truth, the key to all mysteries, the 
source of all happiness. ‘This * Alpha, or First 
Principle,’ with the inferences drawn from it, 
the discoverer believes * will ultimately over- 


‘come all opposition; level all conventional 
distinctions ; remove all unjust laws; correct 


maltreated the clothing of the seldier that the | 


colour of his uniform was no longer distinguishable. 


Its aspect, the spectacle of the wounded, and all 


| the incidents of the endless train of bagvage,- the 


lainentations of the fugitive civilians, the clamour 
ol the drivers and of the rabble which follows ahi 
army on the march,—all this was so new to a 


the army was believed, and blazoned in the journals 


rally look in time of war.’ ” 


The account of Charles Albert's attack on 


Radetsky’s left flank before the battle of 


Custozza calls forth the following remarks 
from our author: 

“Unprofessional readers of military narratives 
are apt to inquire why so much importance is 
attached to attacks on an enemy's flank or rear. It 


| seems an easy matter to wheel and form a fresh 


front. This is true enough of a company, a bat- 
talion, or even a brigade, aw parade; but in war 
the fighting men are followed by carriages which 
cannot move over stock and stone, and which must 


an army torms front, battalions and squadrons are 


| formed partly in ranks behind each other, partly in 


masses near together, the guns are advanced jn 


| battery and the carriages moved to the rear, and 


next upon the line of the Mincio, and finally | 


upon that of the Adige. Meantime the fal] 
of Venice rendered his position still more 
critical ; and, as our author justly remarks, 
* Italy would have been lost to the Austrians, 
but for the iron tenacity with which one old 
man retained its remnants in his grasp.” 
retreat of Radetsky to the Adige left the city 
of Mantua and the important fortress of Pes- 
chiera to their own resources. 


| Measures are probably taken to meet him 


The | 


Peschiera was | 


forme in ranks. If we look down upon an army 
under such circumstances from an eminence, 20.000 


or 30,000 men appear but a small body. As soon, 


out in endless columms, as seen from the flank. If 
an enemy came upon that flank by cross roads, 
some warning is doubtless given by patroles, and 
; but it 
is scarcely possible to bring up either troops or 
carriages in time to prevent the enemy's attaining 
the great object of all strategy, that of flinging a 
superior force upon a portion of the army, and to 
avoid suffering from a deficiency in guns and 


ae anli- 
munition, 


_ In addition to this, there is the disad- 
vantage of fighting not where you would wish to 


all absurd notions; reform all ridiculous cus- 
toms; sweep away all superstitions; alter the 
fabric of all society; change the whole busi- 
ness and objects of humanity; and silently 
and peacefully regenerate the world.” Not 
the love of fame or gain, but, as the dis- 


'coverer informs us, the irresistible influence of 


truth, iinpels him to publish to the world this 
great principle. “ Distribute it, distribute it 


amongst thy brethren,” are his last words of 


Old soldiers meanwhile smoked their 
| pipes and said,—‘ The army looks as armies gene. 


enthusiastic appeal; ‘andthe Millennium of 


Intelhigence and Happiness will come—and 
/ come to all.” 


Now we love to meet with a man thoroughly 
in earnest upon any subject, and especially 
upon one professing to be of interest so vast 
and universal. This book, therefore, invites 
and deserves due notice. On taking it first 
into our hands, the name on the outside ap- 
peared singular, and the perusal of the title- 
page increased our curiosity. The Dedication, 
“To the daughter of Dionysius,” added to 
the mystery; and when, as is our habit, we 


turned over the pages of the book, a single 


glace showed that we had no ordinary author 
to deal with. The common usages of’ printing 
are wholly set at nought; the volume is quite 
a masquerade of type. Whole sentences in 
italics, roman, capitals, and large capitals, 
appear upon the same page, and scarcely two 
consecutive pages present typographical uni- 
formity. In the Preface we found it stated, 
in apology for this deviation from the usual 
practice, that the author's “ aim was to evolve 
his thoughts in the fewest words; and this led 
him, in the more important portions of the 
work, to have recourse to typographical aids 
for the accomplishinent of his purpose.” Dean 
Swift said, ifwe remember right, that “if any 
writer uses much underlining or other direc- 
tive marks, he is either very dull himself, or 
supposes his reader to be so.” Adopting, as 
became us, the latter alternative, we sat down 
with reverential attention at the feet of this 
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philosopher, who might enlighten our dark- | 


ness and enliven our dulness. 


The beginning of the book greatly interested | 


us in the author’s favour. What Ramus Ran- 
travels—the account of himself and domestic 
affuirs—his first romantic love—his retirement 
from the world, and devotion to study—all 
this is told in a spirit and style of great 
beauty. It makes us the more grieved that 
a man of intellect so high, and feelings so 
refined, and having seen so much of the 
world, should be bewildered and bemystified 
to the degree apparent in the rest of the 
volume. What passed through and out of 
the author's mind, we will endeavour briefly 
to describe, chiefly in his own words. 

Observing much, and meditating much, on 
human affairs, evil and misery everywhere 
appeared to him. From his own experience 
and observation he had come to the same con- 
clusion as the Preacher, that ‘all is vanity.’ 
But the denunciations of this modern are far 
more sweeping. ‘To him the whole moral 
world is * without form and void, and darkness 
is upon the face of the deep.” Hear him:— 

“The religion, morals, customs, manners, laws 
of the entire earth are false. Equally false is every 
usage of society in every portion of the globe. Even 
philanthropy is false in practice, and only true in 
aim. It would dispense benefits to all mankind; 
but after the lapse of six thousand years it has yet 
to be instructed how. ° * . 

‘‘Y sometimes attempted to read, but reading 
had lost its relish. Books were full of absurdities: 
more ignorant, most of them, than the illiterate 
beings whom the seltish policy of Society shuts out 
from their perusal, Newspapers were but the 
heartless records of iniquity; the glass in which 


an ignorant world might view the reflex of its | 


ignorance. Whether the records of the police- 
court, or the records of the Imperial Parliament 
were the more sickening, I know not; but the 
motives of all the actors in the drama of life, from 
the pickpocket to the prime minister, seemed to 
me equally false. Wherever I directed my atten- 
tion, the result was the same. All the labours of 
men had taken the wrong direction ; they were 
either purposeless, or their purpose wrong. IJ 
mixed more with mankind, and calmly observed 
whatever was passing around me. Everywhere 
there was intense activity, ceaseless aspirations, 
but all to a wrong end. " " * 

‘The world has erred, still errs, and is unhappy. 
The rich are unhappy notwithstanding their pos- 
sessions, The poor are unhappy by reason of their 
numerous necessities. The wisdom of the wisest 
ends in disappointment; and to be ignorant is as 
safe as to be wise, for of both conditions misery is 
the inevitable lot. Vice riots in luxury, whilst 
virtue pines in want. Audacious impudence has 
everything but happiness, whilst modesty lacks 
even bread. Dulness fares sumptuously, whilst 
genius starves. Thus it has ever been, even from 
the beginning.” 

We are astonished how Ramus Randolph 
kept his senses in a world of such dolefulness. 
Had his meditations come to their crisis in 
November, some other philosopher would 
have read the last mened of lim in some 
tragic paragraph of those newspapers which 
had helped to bring him to his fate. 
fortunately, it was on one of those fine after- 
noons in August, which remind the traveller 
of sunny Italy, with its deep-blue sky, that 
he wandered from his suburban hermitage to 
a lonely upland spot, which, from the descrip- 
tion, we should take to be Putney Heath, or 
Wimbledon Common. And here let us do the 
author the justice to state, that all the descrip- 


tive parts of the book are written with much | 


poetic beauty. 
‘Without any purpose but to meditate on the 


But, | 








subjects which have ever entwined themselves so 
strangely about my being, I took my way towards 
the adjacent common, where the breath of heaven 
is very sweet, but where many a dark deed has 


: ¢yieg emt 7 idnie : yrning has stood 
dolph, as he calls himself, saw and did in his | been done at midnight that morning has stoo 


aghast to look upon. Summer zephyrs fanned my 
face as I moved quietly along. I was on the com- 
mon a solitary wanderer, half-unconsciously thread- 
ing my way among the tufts of golden gorse that 
gleamed in the slanting sunbeams. The air was 
odorous. The mossy turf yielded to my tread. I 
now and then stooped to examine the delicate 
heather, which in places grew in such plentiful 
luxuriance that I feared to tread lest I should crush 
it and rob it of an hour's beauty. Everything was 
calm and delightful. 
me. Nota sound was audible save the shrill voice 
of the lark trilling his blithe song far above me in 
the still blue air.” 


Having wandered to the highest part of | 


the common and seated himself there, while 
musing much, there appeared to him amyste- 
rious stranger, who undertook to unravel the 
mysteries that puzzled him, and to disentangle 
his perplexities concerning good and evil. It 
turns out in the story that, at this very mo- 
ment, a long-lost brother, Dionysius, a wise 
and good man, was on his death-bed; and 
this was an apparition of the dying to the ab- 
sent, of whichthere are manycredibly-attested 
instances on record. The stranger discourses 
long and learnedly on many subjects, all illus- 
trating and enforcing the one great principle, 
which we must now communicate to our 
readers in the words of the author :— 

‘INTELLIGENCE IS THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF ALL 
THINGS. It absorbs everything in its own being. 
The intelligent principle is the first principle of the 
human mind, All that this principle is capable of 
is knowledge. ? ™ 

**Virtue is nothing; morality is nothing; holi- 
ness is nothing ; religion is nothing; for true know- 
ledge includes them all, and is at once virtue, holi- 
ness, philosophy, and religion! The only difference 
between thee and other men isa difference in know- 
ledge ; the only difference between men and angels 
is a difference in knowledge ; and probably the only 
difference between angels and the deity, however 
immense it may be, is a difference in knowledge. 

* * * * * 

“The Deity is omni-cognoscent; the human 
soul is mini-cognoscent. Between the omai and 
the méné lies all the unspeakable difference. To 
diminish this difference is the only conceivable, 
nay, the only possible, purpose of our being.” 

Starting from this first principle, the author 
examines, first as to Deity, what we term 
power, wisdom, holiness, justice, goodness, 
and truth; and shows that all the Divine 
attributes are only forms and manifestations 
of infinite, errorless, prescient intelligence. 
So likewise in man, knowledge is power, is 


wisdom, is virtue, is everything. Knowledge 


| 
| 


| 


in active state is love, in distribution is happi- 
ness. The virtues, and moralities, and cha- 
rities of life, are only conventional arrange- 
ments, most of them false, kept up by the 
laws and usages of men. Vices have no 
more real being than virtues. Pain of body 
and unhappiness of mind are the only evils. 
Moral evil has no existence. 

‘Sin is an impossibility ; for ignorance does not 
sin, and knowledge cannot sin. Ignorance errs 
and suffers, but error, in the sight of Him who 
knows that ignorance must err, is not punishable 
sin. Nor, on the contrary, is the natural conse- 
quences of knowledge rewardable virtue.” 

Much more there is to the like effect; but 
we will only quote one passage at the end of 
the volume, where the author reduces the 
leading principles of his ee hy into two 
groups of propositions, as he hindly says ‘‘ for 
the convenience of critics.” They are printed 


Not a living thing was near | 


in entire capitals, as are most of the quota- 
tions already made. 

‘« First, that the principle of principles, the first 
| cause of all things, is Intelligence; hence, the 

Deity is an intelligent principle having infinite 

foreknowledge: hence, also, whatever is consistent 
with the infinitude of the foreknowledge of the 
Deity is true; on the other hand, whatever is in- 
consistent therewith is necessarily false. 
‘© Secondly, that the human soul is an intelligent 
| principle, capable of knowledge and needing know- 
ledge; that knowledge is ascertained truth; that 
conscience is the soul’s recorded knowledge; that 
knowledge, as far as it is ascertained, and all irra- 
tional influences apart, compels right sentiments 
and right actions; that right sentiments and right 
actions constitute religion; that religion supersedes 
the conventional makeshifts called the moralities 
and the virtues, and tends constantly to that intel- 
lectual perfection, and results necessarily in that 
_happiness which is the end and purpose of the 
soul's existence.” 

These propositions are more guarded and 
less objectionable than most of the statements 
throughout the volume, of which they profess 
Ito be a summary; but still they are plain 
/enough for their falsehood being perceived. 
| Passing by that part of the theory which re- 
lates to the Divine nature, in which all the 
attributes are absurdly represented as being 
mere phases of Intelligence, the sole perfee- 
tion of Deity—with regard to man, it is simply 
not true, not according to the observed facts 
of human nature, that knowledge implies 
virtue or goodness. If ignorance were the 
only cause of evil, sin might be impossible, 
and responsibility unknown; but the will 
has more to do than the understanding with 
right and wrong. } ideo meliora proboque, de- 
teriora sequor, 1s a true statement of much of 
man’s experience. So far from knowledge 
and rectitude being proportional, how often is 
vice in an inverse ratio to intelligence! And 
rightly to such a case is the heavier responsi- 
bility attached. ‘ He that Anew his Master's 
will, and did it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes.” But this philosopher says that if all 
laws were just, what is called ‘crime’ would 
be extingy ished; ‘a man convinced of their 
justice could not break them; a man too 
ignorant to feel this conviction might break 
them, but this infraction in the eye of reason 
would not be crime; and enlightenment, not 

unishment, is the remedy.” Diffusion of 

cnowledge is therefore the panacea for all 
evil; and as all knowledge is within reach, 
the perfectibility of man is attainable. 

‘‘Crime shall cease, and evil be extinguished ; 
Heaven shall be on earth; and God and angels 
dwell with man: and all this without a mystery ; 
for Intelligence shall convert earth into a Paradise, 
as Ignorance has heretofore transformed it into a 


Hell.” 


Into such wild reveries is the author led by 
his spiritual alchemy, vainly seeking to trans- 
mute all the principles of human nature into 
simple intelligence. But true philosophy takes 
account of the conscience and the will, not 
the knowledge of good, but the love of good, 
as well as of the understanding. We, too, 
believe in the perfectibility of human nature, 
but it must be be the renewing of the will and 
changing of the heart as well as by the en- 
largement of the understanding. It is not the 
will that can ever overpower evil, and bring 
happiness either to a single soul, or to the 
would at large. 

That we have not overstated the pretensions 
of this volume will be evident from the fol- 
lowing mor¢geaua, which we also quote as in- 
structive illustrations how pride is ever the 
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result of ‘philosophy falsely so called,’ whereas | ballads do we polen—Laceneet &: - _——- 
humility ever accompanies true wisdom. lay’s, or Aytoun’s, or Y oung Ire wa gP J = 
“The most important maxim we have derived | some books are sO good that t 1ey oe gr ; 
from classic antiquity is ‘know thyself; but the | their full share of praise, and, owing to _ 
author of the aphorism did not supply us with the | abundance of their merits, are comparativ¢ y 
key to the knowledge he commended. * * ~*| little known. It is quite possible you may 
** Had Paul known the truth instead of guessing | neyer have heard of them. They are Bon 
at it; had he preached knowledge instead of faith, | Gayltier’s—thatsturdy and hearty Rabelaisian, 
there had been no need of the Alpha. In him the whose laugh is no chuckle, but a strong- 
truth struggled hard for an utterance, but the time oladed. jovial same. uch as became Falstaif 
ih bi cepa erhy-sP ten wre t know, why | inthe merry days of old England, the memory 
‘all ‘ senior” wy aren noe NOW, OE | of which returns to us when we see the tur- 
‘The one truth which Christ did not teach to | key, and the chine, and the pudding. A good 

| parody is the best of mince pies, and better 


man is supplied by our philosophy.” b 7 “ 
Pas tae 4 wa! parodies than the book-full before us there 
Our readers may think by this time that we | P 16 DO 4 
oa "this : are not in the English language. We say 


‘e noticed this volume at greater length | 27C 20°. . ‘ <a ) 
= is manlied by ree tr But we have | this in face of the fact that the ‘ Rejected 
Tene: tageene tide aapedianen of 6 clas of Addresses have reached a countless number 
books which we fear the spread of German | of editions. A new one beng — a 
metaphysics will multiply in the midst of us, | only yesterday, or thereabouts. Yet t a6 run 
and against the claims of which, as truly phi- | of both the Smiths—the Smiths of ancient 
losophical inquiries, we would enter once for | days—is vapid beside the good-natured, 0 
all at emphatic protest. We have not spoken bodied quizzing of Bon Gaultier, framed ami 
of the opposition openly avowed towards re- | the graphic jokes of quaint Crowquill and 
ceived morality and religion. The mysticism | inimitable Doyle. 

of these speculations prevents their being| <A thoroughly good parody burlesques the 
hurtful to the many. But the mischief is that | Matter, repeats the absurdities, and simulates 
hundreds of intelligent and active minds are | the spirit of the style of the author—fortunate 
led to waste their energies in idle shadow- | or unfortunate as the case may be—submitted 
fights, who might else be engaged in the battle | to the pitiless ordeal. Such are scarce, for 
of life for real good against real evil. So far | 20 ordinary mortal can indite them; when 
as moral truth is concerned, we would fain | Written, they are living poems, and do not 
versuade the author of ‘ Alpha’ and all such | perish, though their subjects be epheme val. 
inquirers to save themselves the toil of search- | Our literature can boast of not a few, and a 
ing for what is clearly revealed in the Bible, worthy addition to the pleasant wreath is this 
and which, on these subjects, is not only the | ‘Book of Ballads,’ Spanish, American, and 
standard of sound philosophy, but also of miscellaneous. 

right feeling and of common sense. The ‘ Ballads fromthe Spanish of Astley’s’ 
glow with a life and spirit worthy of their 
prototypes. In the vividness of the scenes 
described, we forget the sham of the amphi- 
theatre, and follow the Moorish warrior or 
Spanish knight combating and careering on 
four horses at once, now signalling his love in 
attitudes of well-balanced adoration, now 
leaping through blazing hoops, and over im- 
passable ropes, with the same throbbing inte- 
rest that carried us delighted through the 
holly hang beside the Christmas tree. The | P2@8°° of Lockhart. Witness Don Fernando 
Rr oP dk aedebe' del thn teocbaces off | Gomersalez! Who in London town does not 
the new year have tempted us to look for some | remember that congnty hero ¥—oftener, how- 
portable tome, redolent of wit and freshness, | {Y°™ ( orsican than $ paniard. Ife lies bound 
in ‘‘cankered iron fetters,” far within a “ sta- 


among the many let loose on town and baby- tis denetcn.” that tha tine hee f 
hood, all decked in gorgeous covers, like lady- | °)© GUBSEOR: on a ae we oe 


. . ° R hye re j , ‘oY BO Bee 
birds, with painted and gilded elytra, and | change in his fortunes : 
coming out, like them too, in the season of | “0 the twentieth day of August—’twas the feast of false 








The Book of Ballads. Kdited by Bon Gaul- 
tier. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill and 
Richard Doyle. Orr and Co. 

GarpENeERs and publishers grow their annuals 

at opposite seasons; pretty flowers of short 

duration blossom in mid-summer, pretty books 
yet more evanescent open in mid-winter. 

But all the months have their perennials as 

well as their annuals: the sisllstine and the 


hone We od lee | oi i. re Mahound— 
1Ops. e pored over neu fairy tales until | Came the Moorish population from the neighbouring cities 
we nodded and dreamt of burly old Bluebeard round ; 


There to hold their foul carousal, there to dance, and there 
to sing, 


And to pay their yearly homage to Al-Widdicomb the king! 


and dear little Cinderella, and waded through 
new-made rhymings too slow ever to overtake 

the month of the Great Exhibition. At lenvth | 
we bethought ourselves of him— ae 


eee ie ‘ “who framed 
Of Widdicom) the wild and wondrous sone ;” 


**First they wheeled their supple coursers, wheeled them at 
their utmost speed, 

Then they galloped by in squadrons, tossing of the light 
jereed ; 


and seeing all our little ones safely stowed | ideas te cae ae 
away in the roomiest of cabs—hackney coaches | ; 
are extinct, the last is about to be exhi- 
bited as a British antiquity in the National | 
Museum—burning with ardour to witness 
the deeds of fame and clownish feats performed 
nightly to wondering audiences of happy | 
children on the Surrey side of the Thames, | and graciously challenges his Minister of 
we seated our noble self in our well-. justice and public affairs to name their equals 
cushioned arm-chair, and desirous of main- | if such can be. But the Cadi is impartial, 
taining a yenpeoone joy in the bosoms alike | and not to be swaved by prejudices ‘is 
of parents and offspring—Baron Reichenbach | like the Lord Chief Justice of England at a 
anus og the philosophy of the feeling— | recent lord mavor’s feast, and is determined 
eg elegy ys: into ‘the Ballads from | to maintain fair play, even for a heretic; so 
Sone 7s d _ bs on | | he reminds the Saracenic monarch of the ex- 
ur readers may ask, to whose | istence of the redoubted Don Fernando. The 


eyes.” 

The Moorish monarch, “with the lamps 
beneath his feet,” beholds his warriors with 
grim delight :— 


“their beards are long and hairy, 
And a thunderbolt in battle is each bristly janissary. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





| Five Arabians, black as midnight 


Christian knight is produced. weak, wasted, 
pale, and wan; but the old fire is in his eye ; 
his step and look are proud and stern as ever, 
and the British public, always anxious to see 
the little one win, receive him as a hero 
should be received :— 
**Searcely from tumultuous cheering could the galleried 

crowd refrain, 
For they knew Don Gomersalez and his prowess in the 
wot har ‘feared the grizzly despot and his myrmidons in 
So oo tiie descended in the fruitage of Seville.” 

He defies the monarch and ‘ his grotesqtios,’ 
(including, unquestionably, the celebrated 
clown, Mr. Barry), and is condemned to brave 
the Moorish warriors in three courses around 
the cireus. Clothed in his red and rusty 
armour, he once more mounts his trusty old 
steed, Bavieca,—alas! produced, for this occa- 
sion only,— 

“from a foul and filthy van, 
For the conqueror had sold him to a Moorish dogs’-meat 
man.” 

The poor and famished animal whinnies with 
delight at beholding its half-starved master, 
who is immediately challenged by ‘ warriors 
three from Alcantara.” No.1 is very soon 
extinguished; not so No. 2, who maintains 
the combat nobly— 


** Like a double streak of lightning, clashing in the sulphurous 
sky, 
Met the pair of hostile heroes, and they made the sawdust fly.” 


But Moorish bravery succumbs, as is just ina 

Spanish ballad, to Christian valour. The 

minstrel’s own words only can do justice to 

the feats and fate of the third chieftain,— 

*‘ who tarried and beheld his brethren fall ; 

And the Clown in haste arising from the footstool where he 
sat, 

Notified the first appearance of the famous Acrobat. 

‘“Never on a single charger rides that stout and stalwart 
Moor, 

Five beneath his stride so stately bear him o’er the trembling 
floor; 

-on their necks the rein 
he throws, 

And the outer and the inner feel the pressure of his toes. 

** Never wore that chieftain armour; in a knot himself he 
ties, 

With his grizzly head appearing in the centre of his thighs, 


| Till the petrified spectator asks in undisguised alarm— 


‘Where may be the warrior’s body—which is leg, and which 
is arm ?’ 

*** Sound the charge!’ 
and furious vault, 

High in air the Moorish champion cut a wondrous somer- 
sault ; 

O’er the head of Don Fernando, like a tennis-ball he sprung, 

Caught him tightly by the girdle, and behind the crupper 
hung. 


The coursers started; with a yell 


“Then his dagger Don Fernando plucked from out its 
jewelled sheath, 

And he struck the Moor so fiercely, as he grappled him 
beneath, 

That the good Damascus weapon sunk within the folds of fat, 

And, as dead as Julius Cwsar, dropped the Gordian 
Acrobat.” 





He is | 


To quote the exciting end would be unfair 


to the poem; that must be sought for in the 


book itself. 
A gentler strain is the ballad, describing 
cm . : . ” T 
“The Courtship of our Cid.” Who does not 
recognise the following portrait ?— 
** Donna Inez Woolfordinez ! 
Saw ye ever such a maid, 
With the feathers swaling o’er her, 
And her spangled rich brocade ? 
In her fairy hand a horsewhip, 
On her foot a buskin small ; 
So she stepped, the stately damsel, 
Through the scarlet grooms and all. 





** And she beckoned for her courser, 
And they brought a milk-white mare; 
Proud, I ween, was that Arabian, 
Such a gentle freight to bear ; 
And the Master moved towards her 
With a proud and stately walk ; 
And, in reverential homage, 
Rubbed her soles with virgin chalk.” 


| The peculiar Astleyan system of courtship, 
effected by turning coats inside out, tearing 
off innumerable jackets, and performing 
extraordinary feats on horseback, is de- 
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scribed con amore; the lady flying before her | event, one that has rejoiced the hearts of all 
equestrian lover, who passes through succes- | 
sive metamorphoses in his course—an ancient | 


knight, then Shaw the life-cuardsman, then 
a dustman, until at leneth the god of Love 
himself reveals his ambrosial person in all its 
splendours. The end is truly beautiful :— 
i Speed thee, speed thee, Woolfordinez! 
For a panting god pursues ; 
And the chalk is very nearly 
Rubbed from thy white satin shoes! 
Every bosom throbs with terror, 
You might hear a pin to drop; 
All was hushed, save where a starting 
Cork gave out a casual pop. 
**One smart lash across his courser, 
One tremendous bound and stride, 
And our noble Cid was standing 
By his Woolfordinez’ side! 
With a god’s embrace he clasped her, 
Raised her in his manly arms, 
And the stable’s closing barriers 
Hid his valour, and her charms !” 

The ‘ American Ballads’ have all the rough 
vigour and raciness of the land of stripes and 
stars. We question whether the bitterest 
speech ever made in Congress or in the British 
parliament surpassed the following 
oration, addressed by Jabez Dollar to Colonel 
Slick :— 

*““Who sold the nutmegs made of wood—the clocks that 
wouldn’t figure ? 

Who grinned the bark off gum-trees dark,—the everlasting 
nigger ? 

For twenty cents, ye Congress gents, though ’tarnity I'll 
kick 

That man, I guess, though nothing less than ’coon-faced 
Colonel Slick !” 

rl) * 

lhe consequences that ensued on this chal- 
lenge, the wrath of the colonel, the hideous 
combat that followed, the death-struggle, with 
Yankee embellishments, and the awful end of 
the undaunted Jabez—with the picture of that 
end—are too terribly exciting for transference 
to our pages. 

Of different stamp are the ‘ Miscellaneous 

, » 4 . 

Ballads.’ Many of them remind us strongly 
of some of our most eminent modern poets. 
No unprejudiced person ean peruse the ‘ Lay 
of the Lovelorn,’ without recognising the 
source of * Locksly Hall ;’ and ‘ Montgomery, 
a Poem,’ need not have been headed with the 
name of its illustrious author. 

‘** Like one who, waking from a troublous dream, 

Pursues with force his meditative theme; 

Calm as the ocean in its halcyon still, 

Calm as the sunlight sleeping on the hill; 

Calm as at Ephesus great Paul was seen 

To rend his robes in agonies serene ; 

Calm as the love that radiant Luther bore 

To all that lived behind him, and before; 

Calm as meek Calvin, when, with holy smile, 

He sang the mass around Servetus’ pile, 

So once again I snatch this harp of mine, 

To breathe rich incense from a mystie shrine. 

Not now to whisper to the ambient air 

The sounds of Satan’s Universal Prayer; 

Not now to sing, in sweet domestic strife 

That woman reigns the Angel of our life; 

3ut to proclaim the wish with pious art, 

Which thrills through Britain’s universal heart,—- 
That on this brow, with native honours graced, 
The Laureate’s chaplet should at length be placed!” 

Never was better ancient Scottish ballad 
composed than ‘The Queen in France ;’ the 
sad effects of ‘ Puddock-pies’ we do not re- 
member to have seen described in poetry 
before. 

The stirring pibroch of * The Massacre of 
the Macpherson,’ translated from the Gaelie, 
narrating how the chieftain swore a feud. and 
marched against the clan M‘Tavish, and how 

“he did resolve 

To extirpate the vipers, 

With four-and-twenty men, 

And five-and-thirty pipers,” 
is too true a picture of ancient Highland 
society, to permit us fora moment to question 
the authenticity of the original. 
_ We must wind up our notice of this charm- 
ing volume with the following remarkable 
and pleasant anticipation of a very recent 


brief 


SS 


EE 


who love to see genius receiving due honour: 
*“*THE LAUREATE, 
BY A—— T——. 
* Wuo would not be 

The Laureate bold, 

With his butt of sherry 
To keep him merry, 

Aud nothing to do but pocket his gold ? 


“?*Tis I would be the Laureate bold! 
When the days are hot, and the sun is strong, 
l’d lounge in the gateway all the day long, 
With her Majesty’s footmen in crimson and gold. 
I'd care not a pin for the waiting-lord; 
But I'd lie on my back on the smooth, green sward, 
With a straw in my mouth, and an open vest, 
And the cool wind blowing upon my breast, 
And I'd vacantly stare at the clear blue sky, 
And watch the clouds as listless as I, 
Lazily, lazily ! 
And I'd pick the moss and daisies white, 
And chew their stalks with a nibbling bite; 
And I'd let my fancies roam abroad 
In search of a hint for a birth-day ode, 
Crazily, crazily! 
** Oh, that would be the life for me, 
With plenty to get, and nothing to do, 
But to deck a pet poodle with ribbons of blue, 
And whistle all day to the Queen’s cockatoo, 
Trance-somely, trance-somely, 
Then the chambermaids, that clean the rooms, 
Would come to the windows and rest on their brooms, 
With their saucy caps and their crisped hair, 
And they'd toss their heads in the fragrant air, 
And say to each other—‘ Just look down there, 
At tne nice young man, so tidy and small, 
Who is paid for writing on nothing at all, 
Handsomely, handsomely ! 


* They would pelt me with matches and sweet pastilles, 

And crumpled up balls of the royal bills, 
Giggling and laughing, and screaming with fun, 
As they'd see me start, with a leap and a run, 
From the broad of my back to the points of my toes, 
When a pellet of paper hit my nose, 

Teasingly, sneezingly. 
Then I'd fling them bunches of garden tlowers, 
And hyacinths plucked from the Castle bowers; 
And I'd challenge them all to come down to me, 
And I'd kiss them all till they kissed me, 

Laughingly, laughingly! 

“Oh, would not that be a merry life, 

Apart from care, and apart from strife, 
With the Laureate’s wine, and the Laureate’s pay, 
And no deductions at quarter-day ? 
Oh, that would be the post for me! 
With plenty to get and nothing to do 
But to deck a pet poodle with ribbons of blue, 
And whistle a tune to the Queen's cockatoo, 
And seribble of verses remarkably few, 
And at evening empty a bottle or two, 

Quaffingly, quaflingly! 

’Tis I would be 

The Laureate bold, 

With my butt of sherry, 

To keep me merry, 
And nothing to do but to pocket my gold!” 





Animal Chemistry, in its application to Sto- 
mach Diseases, Ve. By H. Bence Jones, 
M.D., F.LRS. | Churchill. 

Tue steady progress of the science of organic 

chemistry has made the fact more manifest 

from year to year, that the atmosphere is an 


' essential link holding together the extremes 











of vegetable and animal life. In a different 
sense it ministers equally to the needs of both. 
[t gives food to the one, and supplies power 
tothe other. Without it, the plant is starved 
—without it, the animal is paralyzed and 
strangled. It is the great reservoir, into which 
the final products of animal deeay are poured 
—it is the great reservoir, out of which the 
primary elements of vegetable growth are se- 
lected. And wonderful to say, so exquisite 
is the balance of organic nature, that the pro- 
ducts in the one case are identical with the 
reserved clements in the other. As the am- 
mal feeds upon the product of the life of the 
plant, so does the plant feed upon the exuvie 
that result from the death of the animal. 
Vegetable and animal life may be spoken of 
as the two poles of a continued series of acti- 
vities. The one positive, the other negative 
—the one building up, the other separating 
and pulling to pieces. They appear to be an- 
tagonistic powers, struggling together each 
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against the other. But they are not so. They 
are really friendly powers, working together 
to gain a common end, although each in a dif- 
ferent way—that end being the production of 
those higher forms of vital force, which are 
manifested in muscular and nervous activity. 

The plant, when it grows, constructs its 
tissues and its secretions at the expense of 
the airand soil. But it takes something more 
than material elements away from these. It 
buries up in the products of its growth consi- 
derable quantities of certain agents, that are 
imperfectly known under the names of light, 
heat, and chemical energy. It cannot con- 
struct its cells unless solar light and heat are 
supplied—for both of these are needed as 
elements of the structure. The leaves of a 
vigorously growing plant make no impression 
upon the sensitive plate of the photographic 
camera; for they retain in their own forming 
tissues that peculiar chemical influence or ac- 
tinism, upon whose presence the delineation 
of the image depends. 

Long centuries back, luxuriant primeval 
forests clothed the surface of the earth, and 
imbibed the elements of their food from the 
then present atmosphere and soil. As they 
formed the fibres and membranes of their 
stems and leaves, they took to themselves 
considerable portions of the heat with which 
the air was superabundantly supplied. The 
heat and woody fibre were together buried 
deep, by earthquake convulsion, under beds 
of rock ; and there, by the arrest of commence- 
ing decay, and the influence of pressure and 
exclusion of air, they have been converted into 
seams of coal. ‘This coal the engineer of the 
present day disinters from its resting-place, 
in order that he may eet out of it the heat 
which has been concealed in it so long. He 
heaps it upon his fires—the Iidden force 
is freed, and his beams and cylinders vibrate 
and tremble beneath its escaping throes. 

Living vegetables are now at work in the 
same way, extracting from the air and soil 
the matters essential to the production of 
roots, and fruit, and grain, and burying in 
those products of their activity, portions of the 
heat and chemical energies by which they have 
been stimulated to growth. Living animals 
seize upon those vegetable products, and ap- 
propriate them as their food. That food is 
digested, and assimilated into flesh and blood ; 
and the flesh and blood in their turn undergo 
consumption, in order that the buried heat 
and hidden force which they have received 
with the food may be freed and rendered 
sensible. The force thus manifested is animal 
temperature, muscular irritability, and ner- 
vous excitability. As coal is consumed for 
the production of heat, so the animal tissue is 
consumed for the production of the forces of 
animal life. No development of motion can 
take place in muscular fibre without the ac- 
companiment of a proportional destruction of 
its substance. No thrill of sensation or act 
of will can be propagated along the nervous 
cords, without a proportional change of sub- 
stance being produced in them. The powers 
of the named and nervous systems of ani- 
mals are kept up by the consumption of fuel 
as much as the powers of the steam-engine 
are; and in both cases it is the peculiar office 
of the plant to furnish the supply of fuel that 
is reserved for the purpose. 

Fuel will not burn unless air be admitted to 
flow to it freely. Air is the great agent em- 
ployed to effect the consumption of fuel. It 
effects this purpose by means of a presen 
active principle which it contains within itsei, 
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known to the chemist as oxygen. Oxygen 1s 
a gaseous principle, possessed of a singularly 
restless temperament and resistless energy. 
Unless restrained by some overwhelming co- 
ercive force, it busies itself with whatever it 
comes in contact with. It crumbles down the 
densest stone. It rusts and wears away the 
hardest steel. Its little atoms rush into the 
cavities surrounding the masses of heated coal 
contained within furnaces and fireplaces, and 
seize upon the loosened atoms of carbonaceous 
matter which they find there, and carry them 
off as invisible gas. They rush in the same 
way into the cavities which are 8% for 
them by the expansion of the breathing lung 
of the animal, and are absorbed through the 
thin membranes composing their walls. Hence 
they get into the circulating currents of the 
blood, and visit the inmost recesses of every 
organ and every structure within the frame. 
There they seize upon the various elements 
by which those structures have been consti- 
tuted, and carry them off. As the atoms which 
are to be carried off by the oxygen from 
burning fuel are loosened from their compact 
union by means of heat, so are they loosened 
from their compact union in animal substance 
that is to be consumed, by means of the com- 
plicated arrangement in which they have been 
mixed together. Because the combustible 
matters of the animal body are composed of 
atoms less compactly and firmly united, there- 
fore they are corrosively acted upon by oxygen 
at a lower temperature; they are burned 
slowly and gradually, instead of rapidly and 
fiercely. 

The most casual glance at the body of a 
living animal would serve to convince the 
philosophic observer, that the function of 
respiration is of first-rate importance to the 
entire economy. The steady and constantly 
repeated heavings of the walls of the chest as 
they give entrance to the breath of life, sug- 








gest at once to the eye that they constitute a | 


vital action. As soon as they are suspended, 
the “ph of motion and sensation are lost, 
the body grows cold, and life ceases. It goes 
out, as the fire goes out to which the air is no 
longer allowed to flow. If, on the other hand, 
while respiration is still actively continued, 
the fuel which is burned in the body through 
its instrumentality is not from time to time 
replaced, death as certainly follows. But it 
is then the slow death of exhaustion and con- 
sumption, rather than the more sudden death 
of suffocation. As the wasted tissues are 
removed by the oxygen, the body grows pro- 
gressively thinner and weaker, until at last 
not enough of it is left to furnish the necessary 
pabulum for the devouring element. ; 
Food is the occasional supply of fuel, which 
enables the animal body to support the con- 
tinued waste effected through the agency of 
respiration. That food is ground down in 
the mouth, and taken into the stomach, and 
there dissolved. In its fluid state it is ab- 
sorbed thence, and received into the blood- 
vessels, and by means of the contractile heart 
which is appended to these, driven throughout 
the entire system, that repair may be effected 
by its means in the recesses of every organ. 
_ Of all the recent expositions which have 
issued from the press, with the avowed 
of illustrating the relation of chemistry 
vital actions of the animal economy, v 
this little work of Dr. H. Bene 


object 


vy, we deem 
e Jones the 


simplest and the best. Following in the steps | 


of Dr. Prout, he has succeeded in reducing to 
lucid and clear expression, princi 
been but obscurely shadowed forth or sug- 


ods. 





to the | 


ples that had | 


gestively hinted at before. He commences | Archeological Society for the county of 


by pointing out, that every kind of food which 
is employed by animals contains within itself 
four different kinds of principles :—1. Water ; 
2. Saline or earthy matters; 3. Farinaceous 


or fatty organic matters, formed by the three- | 
: the past, that— 
oxygen, and hydrogen; 4. Glutinous or albu- | 


fold aggregation of elements, namely, carbon, 


minous organic matters, formed by a fourfold 
aggregation of elements—namely, of the same 


three above-mentioned, with the addition of | 


All these four principles 
yrocess of digestion and 
taken up by the blood. The blood is, in fact, 
itself composed of them. This fluid is then 
sent to the various organs of the economy, to 
build them up out of its own substance, and 
all those organs, therefore, contain the same 
principles. As the organs of the economy 
are employed, their component materials are 
wasted by the action. The wasted substance 
is removed to make way for the fresh deposits 
of renovation, and the blood is the means by 
which the necessary removal is effected. It 
takes up the e/féte matter as it courses through 
the oe and thence conveys it to the appro- 
priate organs that have been provided for its 
excretion. 

The main object of the work under review 
is to trace out in detail this series of actions, 
and to show that the oxygen which is received 
into the blood is the real power by means of 
which used-up substance is carried off. It 
dwells particularly on the fact, that the va- 
rious excretions are all oxidized products— 
that they are all formed of oxygen, and some 
condition or other of the four great principles 
of nutrition primarily taken into the system 
as food. Licbig first taught that the fatty and 
farinaceous principles of the body were really 
fuel thrown into it, to be consumed for the 
production of heat. We now see that the 
albuminous principles are consumed as well, 
and by the same agency—that of the corrosive 
oxygen. The difference in the relation which 
the two classes of substance hold to the ani- 
mal economy being simply this, that the al- 
buminous substances are consumed after they 
have entered into the composition of organs, 
the fatty and farinaceous substances without 
having done so. The one class of fuel is de- 
signed especially for the support of the higher 
actions of animal life; the other class for the 
support of the temperature that is essential 
to the state of health. We burn albumen in 
various forms, that we may have the power to 
move and act upon the external world, and 
be reacted upon by it through the organs of 
the external senses. We burn fats, sugar 
and starch, that our blood may be warm, and 
course readily through the channels of cireu- 
lation, and do effectually the work that is 
appointed it. 

Ve have been so far carried away by our 
subject as not to leave ourselves space for 
any extracts from Dr. Jones’s pages, and 
therefore refer such of our readers as may be 
interested in looking closer into the details of 
the subject to the work itself. 


nitrogen to the list. 
are dissolved by the 








Notices of Sepulchral Monuments in English 

Churches. By W. Hastings Kelke, ‘A.B. 

_London: Cox. Aylesbury: Pickburn. 

Every contribution of this sort, which, like 
the labours of Thomas Hearne, preserves the 
memory of what old Time oad fain bury in 
oblivion, is welcome to the scholar and intel- 
lectual man. The paper was read at the third 
annual meeting of the Architectural and 





which sought, and the ray 


Buckingham, in August last, and is published 
(as it well deserves to be) at the request of 
the auditors. For it is truly observed of the 
value of monuments as contemporaneous 
records, besides connecting the present with 


“They not only strengthen and confirm the 
evidence of parish registers, but frequently furnish 
additional information. And, what is still more 
important, they carry back their evidence for cen- 
turies before parish registers commence. Their 
inscriptions often afford information that cannot 
elsewhere be found; and even when there is not a 
word upon them, they may be the means, by the 
character of the sculpture, the costume of the 
effigy, by the armorial bearings or other devices 


about them, of establishing important facts. Na- 
tional events have thus been confirmed or illus- 


trated ; parochial interests have been adjusted; 
charitable bequests have been secured from spolia- 
tion or rescued from total ruin; dormant titles 
have been resumed: and lost property has been 
recovered, Who then can say that he is not per- 
sonally interested in the preservation and the 
study of sepulechral monuments! They may prove 
equally useful to the rich and the poor; to the 
learned and the ignorant; to the tradesman, thie 
merchant, and the artist; to the country gentle. 
man, and to Dr. Dry-as-dust, the prosy antiquary, 
All classes of the community are directly interested 
in them, may study them with advantage, and 
should do what in them lies to secure them from 
injury and promote their better preservation,” 
Burial in churches, which grew up in after 
times to be such an injurious practice, useless 
to the dead and dangerous to the living, origi- 
nated with Augustine, the Roman missionary 
to the Anglo-Saxons at Canterbury; and 
though we must deplore the superstition 
acity Which encou- 


raged, tlie conversion of the house of God 








into a charnel-house, we are not the less 
interested in the relics which remain of these 
sanctified corruptions. It is true that 

* Very many of these ancient memorials have 
perished, yet happily there are still left us numerous 
examples of each successive era from the Conquest 
to the present time. These are to be looked for, 
not ouly in magnificent cathedrals, where they 
usually abound, but in all our ancient churciies 
scattered over the face of the country. Early and 
beautiful specimens may not unfrequently be found 
in the most obscure and remote districts, where the 
humble and dilapidated appearance of the church 
would lead the stranger to expect nothing worthy 
of notice.” 

These researches of the worthy Rector of 
Drayton Beauchamp bring a number of them, 
neatly engraved and well described, under out 
inspection, such as stone coffins from Ixworth 
Abbey, Suffolk, of an apparently early date, 
before it became the custom to carve inscrip- 
tions upon them ; effigies of bishops and 
abbots within the 12th century, at the com- 
mencement of which, viz., 1114, the earliest 
known example of this kind, supposed to re- 
present Gilbert Crispin,in W estminsterA bbey; 
canopies over recumbent warriors, cross 
legged and other knights, and lofty dames 
now “lowly laid ;” incised slabs and brasset, 
some of the latter of large dimensions, avd 
exceedingly rich in decorations; cenotaphs 
mural and emblematic monuments, and, 
short, every variety of their form and chara 
ter, even to the diminutive effigies which have 
so long puzzled our embarrassed antiquarie® 
Upon this latter point, the writer observes: 

““A more extensive knowledge of archaology 
has shown that these diminutive effigies were pr 
bably never intended to represent children, but owe 
their small dimensions to some other cause—sv¢ 
as, to economy, or to the want of space, or to the 
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circumstance of the person commemorated being | in the end. The cover of the volume, which con- 
| 


elsewhere interred, or having only a portion of his 
budy near the monument.’’* 

It would extend this notice to greater 
length than the publication warrants, should 
we enter into the discussion of the many 
instances collected by the reverend author to 
illustrate his interesting inquiry. We rejoice 
to see, that while he recommends the eareful 
preservation of all monuments existing in 
churches, he utterly discountenances the con- 
tinuance of interments in these sacred edifices 
dedicated to public worship, and never in- 
tended for corruption of any kind. Certain 
improvements in this respect are now in 
progress: let us hope that the good sense of 
the nineteenth century will enforce the aboli- 
tion of the wrong and the adoption of the 
right, in a concern so important to morals, 
religion, and humanity. 

We must remark that some at least, if not 
all, the illustrations have previously appeared 
in Knight's * Pictorial Shakspere,’ and ‘ The 
Pictorial History of England.’ 





SUMMARY. 


Christnas with the Poets ; a Collection of Sonaqs, 
Carols, and descriptive Verses, relating ty the 
Festival of Christinas, Trou the Anglo-Norinan 
period to the time. Embellished with 
fifty tinted Illustrations by Birket Foster, and 
with initial letters and other ornaments. Bogue. 


pres yi 


As it is in its national poetry that the heart and 
social manners are most truly reflected, a more 
fitting memorial of Christmas could not have been 
designed than this volume, which binds the past 
with the present in a consecutive series of poems 
springing directly out, of the feelings which have 
prevailed in our country at this sacred and genial 
season during the last five centuries. The selee- 
tions have been judiciously made, each poem being 
in some degree typical of an epoch, and they thus 
afford an agreeable medium for tracing our progress 
from the rude boisterous hilarity of the Anglo- 
Norman period to the ‘‘ nobler modes of life,” and 
the ‘sweeter manners and purer laws” of the 
present time. The ornamental part of the book is 
conspicuous for good taste. The plain gold borders 
to the pages and the graceful initial letters are an 
agreeable contrast to the cumbrous pseudo-medieval 
and Romanesque embellishments of many illustrated 
hooks of greater pretensions. 
its character. The illustrations by Birket Foster 
are, for the most part, marked bya nice feeling for 
nature. ‘The trees in the plate of the Norman 
mansion, with the crows’ nests, naked in their leaf- 
lessness, the return of the corn-laden waggon to 
the farm, on page 33, the moonlight on the snow- 
covered street, on page 65, the sketch illustrative 
of wassailing fruit trees, with the contrasted effects 
of lamplight, moonlight, and the lighted windows 
in the shady side of the farm house, the moonlight 
in the illustration of Christmas minstrelsy, on 
page 144, are all admirable; and the tinting gives 
to the woodcuts an effect akin to that of coloured 
drawings. In the figures. Mr. Foster is less sue- 
cessful, and he sometimes forests the propricties of 
costume to a degree which is scarcely excusable, 

as in sending a bevy of pretty girls into the icy air 
of midnight with bare heads and throats, in the 
sketch on page 65, which is otherwise excellent, 

in doing which he gains nothing in pictorial effect, 
while he violates all probability and truth. Had 
Mr. Foster's drawings been fewer in number and 
more carefully studied, the book would have been 
all the better for it. When will publishers and 
artists learn that one thoroughly satisfactory illus- 
tration is better than a score of merely clever 
ones? Ina book like this, which is intended and 
deserves to be turned to again and again, the least 


Stinple vomund itis is 


absence of truthfulness or finish is sure to be felt | 


* “ Diminutive effigies in every variety of costume are 
exceedingly numerous on brasses, and have never, on account 
of size, been considered the memorials of children.” 
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sists of an interlacing of the holly and mistletoe, is 

new, and has a rich and seasonable effect. 

An Analysis and Summary of Thucydides. By the 
Author of an * Analysis aud Summary of Hero- 
dotus.’ Oxford : Wheeler. 

THis work has been drawn up with great accuracy 

and care, and will prove very useful to the student 

of Thucydides. It contains a summary of the 
history, anda condensed paraphrase of the speeches, 
with the contents appended ina peculiar type, so 
as more readily to catch the eye. It also includes 

a skeleton outline of the geography of Greece, and 

a chronological table of principal events; the latter, 

we would suggest to the author, should be given 

in greater detail, if the work reaches, which we 
have litule doubt it will, a second edition. 

The (Chronological Vew Testun nt, Blackade r. 
Tuts edition of the New Testament is evidently the 
work of a Christian and a scholar, and exhibits 
marks of considerable study and research. The 
usual division into chapters and verses has been 


only so far preserved as is necessary for the sake of 


reference; and the text is printed in short para- 
graphs, each for the most part embracing a distinct 
subject. This arrangement, as it is well known, 
has been adopted in former editions both of the Old 
and New ‘Testaments, and the advantages of a 


‘ Paragraph-Bible’ are now very generally admitted | 


by the ordinary reader. The editor has adopted 
rather a novel plan of denoting the exact chronolo- 
gical order of each section or paragraph; and in- 
stead of following the plan of Doddridge, Newcome, 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


_ her Preface,—let her vindicate herself. She says :— 





‘*T would also remind my indulgent readers (and 


_may mine be such!) when they find me venturing 


to make Shakespeare's people act and speak, that 
here, his women are in their ¢ir/hood,—these are 
their ‘ sallet days,’ when they are ‘green in judg- 
ment,’ immature,—but the opening buds of the 
future ‘ bright consummate flowers’ which he has 
viven to us in immortal bloom.” However well 
inclined we may be to take in good part this lady’s 
‘* exculpatory word,” we cannot but think her 
attempt, to say the least of it, injudicious. 
Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, illustrating the 
Arms, Arts, and Literature of Ttaly, Strom 1440 
to 1630. By James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun. 
3 vols. Longmans. 


THis long-ex rected work is one of the most impor- 

| _—"< , 
tantcontributionsthat has been made for many years 

| past to Italian history, and will be found of espe- 


and others, in their ‘ Harmonies of the Gospel,’ he | > ag ey" ; 
| cipally of his official and private correspondence 
| during his mission to the Imperial Court in 1604- 


has adhered to the order of events observed in our 
authorized version ; while, at the same time, he has 
indicated, by means of a figure placed at the head 
of the section, its precise chronological position, 
and an Index at the close of the volume will at once 


enable the reader to find any section to which he | 


may have occasion to refer. 
portant features in this little work. 
series of parallel and illustrative passages, which 
have been carefully and judiciously selected. The 
quotations from the Old Testament are printed in 


There are other im- | 
There is a | 


small capitals, so as at once to arrest the attention | 


of the reader, and the practical uses of most of the 


sections are denoted by an old English letter, | 


according to a plan for the study of Scripture 
originally suggested by Archbishop Secker. At 
the commencement of each book there will be found 
an account of the writer, the supposed date, the sub- 


and in the epistles there is usually annexed to each 
paragraph a brief analysis of the contents. This 
latter appears to us the portion of the work in which 
the author has been least successful; for in the 
case more especially of St. Paul’s Epistles, there is 
usually so much matter, and the ideas are not un- 
frequently so crowded together, that it would be 
almost impossible to compress in a sentence coim- 
posed of only a few words anything like a correct 
idea of the coutentsof a paragraph embracing eight 
or ten verses. We feel that we can conscientiously 
recommend the ‘ Chronological New Testament’ to 
the theological student ; and we take leave of the 
author with the hope that the success of his present 
labours may be such as to encourage him to carry 
into effect his intention of publishing, at some 
future period, an edition of the Old Testament, in 
the same form. 

The Girlhood of Shakespeares Heroines. Tale 1, 
Porti b. the He 1/88 of Belinont. By Mary Cowden 
Clarke. Smith. 

Mrs. Cownen CLARKE is treading on dangerous 

ground, Charles Lamb—the inimitable—imay be 

more than pardoned for his ‘Tales from Shake- 
speare,’ but the ice which bore him safely, will not 
bear the weight of another—albeit a lady. The 
object of Mrs. Clarke is ‘‘ to place the heroines in 
such situations a¢ should naturally lead up to, and 
account for. the known conclusion of their subse- 
quent confirmed character and after-fate ; in short, 
to invest each story with consistent and appropriate 
interest.”” After what we have said, we will, in 
justice to Mrs, Clarke, give another extract from 


ject matter, and any peculiarities in the style, &e. ; | 








cial value in illustrating the history of Italian art. 

We shall hope to retura to this book before long, 

and give it that notice which its merits deserve. 

We may add that the work contains numerous 

illustrations, many of which are beautifully exe- 

cuted, 

The Levington Papers ; or some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the Conclusion of the 
Seventeenth Century. Selected from the Origi- 
nals, and Edited with Notes by the Hon. H. 
Manners Sutton. Murray. 

THESE important papers have been selected from 

MSS. which were found buried in dust in the 

library at Kelham, formerly the residence of Robert 

Sutton, the last Lord Lexington, and consist prin- 


5-6-7, and at Madrid in 1712-13. 

Memoirs of the Opera in Italy, France, Germany, 
and England. \ New Edition of the ‘ Musical 
Drama,’ 2 vols. By George Hogarth. Bentley. 

fuese Memoirs consist of the author's former work 

in a cheaper form, omitting various details connected 
with the origin of the Opera; events, however, 
attending its progress are included, 

Merkland. A Story of Neottish Life. By the 
author of ‘ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland.’ 3 Vols. Colburn. 

IN this work the best tendencies of the novel school 

of writing have been adopted by the accomplished 

author. A review of it is in type, and will appear 

In our next Gazette. 

Llementary Catechisms, Gardening, English History, 

Geography, &e, Groombridge and Sons. 

Ir catechisms must be used at all—and we have 
always had a strong doubt as to their real value— 
these are, we think, as good as any, and very 
cheap, considering the amount of letter-press. Ask 
any child which of his lessons he least likes, and he 
will almost invariably point to his catechisms, or 
to Magnall. At best, it is an unproductive and 
tedious way of acquiring knowledge, and why 
should it be persevered in? 

Guess iy You Cun: a Collection of Original Enigmas 
aud Charades in Verse, together with fifty tn the 
Lrench longuage. By a Lady. Bogue. 

THose who love riddles, and are clever in solving 

them, will find an agreeable recreation in this little 

while those who labour under what Dr. 

Johnson would term an ‘ obfuscation of intellect,” 

may have recourse to the solutions at the end of 

the volume. 

Tales from Catland, for Little Kittens. By an Old 
Tabby. With four Illustrations by Harrison 
Weir. Grant and Griffith. 

Tuts little volume has really greater merit than 

one would be led to suppose from perusing its silly 

Title and Dedication. It has recalled somewhat 

of our childish love for fairy tales. 

Ovacles from the British Poets; a Drawing-Room 
Table Book, and Pleasant Companion Jor a 
Round Party. By James Smith. 

THESE Oracles form a game both amusing and in- 

tellectual. It is composed of thirveen questions, 

with fifty answers to each ; the answers being given 
in rich and racy lines from a large circle of our 


hook : 
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English. poets. The little volume is truly a book 

of gems ; and, independently of the game, is one of 

excellent reading. We are glad to find it has 
reached a second edition. 

The Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack 

for 1851. By J. W. Gutch. Bogue. 

THIS pocket-book keeps its high place among the 

large number which are issued at this season of the 

year. It is impossible to enumerate the variety of 
information it contains. Facts and Statistics, in 
connexion with all the principal sciences ; a table 
of the most celebrated painters, arranged in schools 
and ages, tables of architecture, of angling, and 
of history—together with a Calendar of British 

Zoology, stand foremost among its many proml- 

nent features. 

Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights. 
2nd Box. Groombridge and Sons. 

Tus box of children’s books is fully deserving of 

praise. We do not believe that they will super- 

sede old favourites, but they will form a pleasant 
addition to a juvenile library. Of the six stories 
contained in the case, ‘ Little Tim and his Friend 
the Cobbler’ is perhaps the best. ‘ Lost and Found’ 
we do not quite like. There is no moral of any 

kind conveyed in it, and it is too novel-like for a 

child. 

Home Pictures. Sicteen Domestic Scenes of Child- 
hood. Drawn and Etched by Hablot K. Browne. 
Cundall and Addey. 

THE emblems of the seasons, and various familiar 
domestic scenes represented in Mr. Browne’s own 
peculiar style, in circular etchings. The engravings 
are good examples of manipulation, but the study 
and design exhibited inthem are poor, Sometimes 
the intention is so far-fetched as to be more ridicu- 
lous than pleasing, as in ‘ The Bath,’ which repre- 
sents rather the ménage of the mermaids than a nur- 
sery. 

Right and Wrong. Th History of Rosa and Agnes. 
By a Mother. Author of ‘ Always Happy,’ &e, 
Vol. X. Favourite Library. Grant and Griffith. 

A NEW edition of this profitable little story, designed 

to teach young ladies which is the happiest path 

of life ; an old friend with a new face. 


Tales for my Godson. Adapted from the 
of Hoffman, by Frances M. Wilbraham. 
Masters. 

A series of religious anecdotes, prettily illustrated, 

and sold for the benefit of a fund for the Chris- 

tian mission at Delhi. 

The King of the Golden River + or the Black Brothe "2, 
A Legend of Styria. Illustrated by R. Doyle. 
Smith, Elder and Co. . 

A Fairy tale, written in 1841 for the amusement 
of a young lady, by a writer unknown, and who 
had no idea of publishing it. It is very pleasantly 
written, and the fun turns upon the misfortunes 
of the three brothers, caused by an old fairy man, 
to whom they denied the rights of hospitality. 

Midnight Harmonies; or Thoughts for the Season 
of Nolitude and Sorrow. By Octavius Winslow, 
M.A. J. F. Shaw. . 

Written during a period of much anxiety, the 

author tells us, and therefore not claiming the 

depth of a profound, or the grace of a finished, 
composition. The motives of the author are good, 
and the feeling professedly allied to Bonar's ‘Night 
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of Weeping,’ and to Dr. Cumming’s ‘ Voices of the | 











discussed, that it is unnecessary for us to do more 

than simply to call attention to the publication of 

this edition of his Works, and to state that it is 
handsomely printed in double columns, uniformly 
with Mr. Macaulay’s Essays, and the Rev. Sydney 

Smith’s Works. 

Fore ign Reminiscences. By Henry Richard Lord 
Holland. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward 
Lord Holland. Longmans. 

TuEsE ‘Foreign Reminiscences’ of the late Lord 

Holland cannot fail to prove acceptable. ‘They 

commence with the year 1791, and contain a short 

account of such persons, anecdotes, or political in- 
trigues, as had fallen within the writer’s observation 
or knowledge. Lord Holland was intimately ac- 
quainted with most of the leading political charac- 
ters of France; and the attention which he and 

Lady Holland showed to Napoleon during his exile, 

introduced him in particular to the society of the 

most intimate friends and admirers of the late 

Emperor. Hence the work contains a great num- 

ber of interesting details respecting Napoleon. 





CLASSICAL WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN GERMANY, 
Edited by <A. 
lil. Part 3. 


Corpus Inscription um Greecarum. 
Bickh and J. Franz. Vol. 
Berlin. 

Tuts important work is rapidly approaching com- 

pletion, owing to the energy of Franz, who has 

been associated in the editorship with the veteran 

Bickh. We are promised soon a fourth part, 

which will finish the work. 

T. Lucretii Cari de Rerum Natura Libri SEL, 
8vo. Edited by K. Lachmann. Berlin. 

THE want of a good critical edition of Lucretius 
has long been felt by scholars. Forbiger’s edition, 
which was the last that appeared, was not distin- 
guished by much merit, and with that exception 
we have no critical edition of the poet which 
deserves mention. We therefore hail with satis- 
faction this new edition, for which we are indebted 
to one of the best scholars of Germany, who has 
published along with the text an excellent critical 
commentary in a separate volume. 

T. Macci Plauti. Edited by F. Ritschl. 

Part 2. Bonn. 

Tuts new edition of Plautus by Professor Ritschl, 

of Bonn, is proceeding satisfactorily. There is 

probably no scholar who knows Plautus better than 

Ritschl ; and this edition, on which he has spent 

many years, will give an entirely new recension of 

the text of the great dramatic poet. The present 
part contains the ‘* Pseudulus.”’ 
Kleine Schriften. By F. G. Welcker. 
Vol. II. Svo. Bonn. 

THs collection of the minor works of Professor 

Welcker, of Bonn, will prove acceptable to all 

lovers of classical literature. The Essays included 

in this and the two preceding volumes, were pre- 
viously scattered in various German journals, with 
which only a comparatively few scholars in this 
country were »cquainted. The Essays in the volume 


Vol. IT. 


ovo. 


which has lately appeared, treat of various points 


relating to the art of medicine among the Greeks, 
of Greek inscriptions, and of the history of ancient 
art. 
Platonis Opera Omnia, Edited by Stallbaum. 
In 1 volume, small folio. Leipzig. 


| THIS isa stereotyped edition of Plato, published by 


| Tauchnitz, uniform with the editions of Aristotle, 


Night.’ 

The Holy Bible. With Dr. Adam Clarke's Com- 
mentary. Vol. IV. Isaiah to Malachi. Tegg | 
and Co. 


THE foregoing volumes of this, in every sense, pre- 
cious work we have already noticed. TI 
valuable for the length and learning of the great 
bibliographer's remarks, and contains his interest- 
mg essay upon the writings of Isaiah, the poet of 
the Prophets. : 
The Miscellaneous Works of the Right Honourable 

Sir James Mackintosh. Complete in one volume 

London: Longmans. 
Tats work is a reprint of Sir James Mackintosh’s 
Miscellaneous Works, originally published in 1846 
in three volumes. The merits and defects of Sir 
James Mackintosh’s writings have been so often 


_ venient for reference. 
This is equally | 


by Weisse, and of Cicero, by Nobbe. It is a hand- 
somely printed volume, and will be found very con- 
The name of the editor is a 
sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and correct- 


ness of the text. 


Ueber das Evrechtheuimn auf der Akropolis zu Athen. 
By F. Thiersch. 


Aw interesting essay on the Erechtheum, with 


architectural drawings by Metzger. 
Paremioqraphi Graci. 


Edited by Leutsch. 
Vol. IL. S8vo. 


Gottingen. 


a st 








rHIs second volume of the new edition of the | 
| Greek Paremiac writers, comprises Diogenianus, 
‘ = ‘ . . » 
| Gregorius, Cyprius, Macarius, Esopus, Apostolius, 
| and Arsenius, Mantissa Proverbiorum, 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anderson’s Course of Creation, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Baillie’s (Joanna) Dramatic and Poetical Works, 1 vol., 
8vo, cloth, 21s., morocco, #2 2s. 

Jertha; a Romance in Dark Ages, by M‘Cabe, 3 vols. post 
8vo, £1 lls. 6d. : 

Bohn’s Standard Library: Neander’s Life of Christ, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Bohn’s Classical Library : Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History 
cloth, 5s. 

Bridal and the Bridle, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. od. 

Byron’s Life, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

~ Works, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Cobbold’s Voice from the Mount, 12mo, 3s. 

Crabbe’s Works, 1 vol., &vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Domestic scenes in Greenland, 2nd edition, 1&mo, cl., 2s 

Eastlake’s Schools of Painting in Italy, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
eloth, 24s. 

Ellesmere’s Military Events in Italy, 1848-9, cloth, 9s. 

Hall’s (Robert) Works, new edition, 6 vols., Svo, cloth, 
#1 11s. 6d. 

Henderson's (J.) New South Wales, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

Hogarth’s (G.) Memoirs of the Opera, 2 vols. post vo, 
cloth, 14s. 

Langhorne’s Plutarch, new edition, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

Lovett’s (W.) Elementary Anatomy and Physiology, &vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Mackintosh’s (Right Hon. Sir J.) Miscellaneous Works, 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 21s., calf extra, 30s. 

Pepys’ Diary, Vol. 1, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Pulman’s (C. P. R.) Vade Mecum of Fly Fishing for Trout, 
third edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Punch, Vol 19, 4to, cloth, &s. 6d. 

Punch’s Pocket Book, 2s. 6d. 

Ranking’s Abstract, Vol. 12, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Shadows of New Creation, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Sickness ; its Blessings, &c., second edition, 12mo, cl., 6s 

Tennent’s Christianity in Ceylon, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Townshend’s (C. H.) Sermons in Sonnets, 12mo, el., 7s. 6d, 

Walpole’s (Horace) Memoirs of George the Third, Vol. 1, 
post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

What was Said in the Woods, translated from the German, 
Ikmo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Jan. 1, 1851. 
THis is /e jour de Van—the great family festival of 
the French; on which there is nothing to be seen 
or heard but visiting, hand-shaking, kissing, g 
wishing, present-making, and bonbon devouring. 
Yet is this great day, so cordial in its social demon- 
strations, and so thoroughly material in its other 
features, not without influence on a certain descrip- 
tion of literature. For on this jour de Tan the 
Catnach school flourishes in unwonted glory—the 
most execrable ‘‘ poetry” finds a sale and is read 
whilst the half-starved, tattered denizens of the 
Parisian Grub-street are able to indulge in the 
rare luxury of a good dinner and a clean shirt. 
Blessings on the bonbons/ If it were not for them 
we should have no New Year's Day poetry, and 
New Year’s Day poets would be a-hungered,—the 
fashion being to wrap up the sweet dainties in bits 
of paper containing scraps of verse,—so that the 
bonbon-eaters, whilst tickling the palate, may 
enchant the mind. Now the total quantity of 
bonbons sold on this festival must amount to several 
tons; and as with each pound there are, on the 
average, at least forty lines of verse, you see that 
the consumption of ‘‘ poetry” must be truly enor- 
mous. Some of the great bonbon manufacturers, 
indeed, find themselves compelled, like Mr. Warren 
and Mr. Moses, to ‘‘ keep a poet; but the others 
content themselves with purchasing their poetry, 
by the ream, or the yard, from the Grub-street 
gentry. I am afraid that we cannot safely assert 
that the strains of these New Year's Day poets are 
quite as sublime as those of Homer, Virgil, or 
Milton; but at least their bitterest detractors—and, 
like everything else that is great, they have de- 
tractors—cannot deny that there is no humbug 
about them, and that they are singularly adapted 
to the practical business-like character of the 
present age. Thus, for example, sings the heaven- 
born genius of a dealer in the Rue Rambuteau, and 
he is a favourable specimen of the rest of the 
brotherhood :— 
“Les véritables pralines grillées 

Du soixante-trois, rue Rambuteau, 

A la vanille bien parfumées, 

Deux franes cinquante le demi-kilo!!!!” 

In imitation of the English fashion, set by 
Dickens, the French have annually little volumes, 
admirably written and exquisitely illustrated, for 
their great national festival; and, as in England, 


sood- 


| the most eminent authors of the dav do not disdain 


to produce them. This year the world-renowned 
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George Sand has given a charming book for chil- 
dren of younger and elder growth, and Alphonse 
Karr has presented another. But these are only 
the élite of the names in the long list which one 
publisher alone, M. Hetzel, offers to the public. 
This gentleman, by the way, has made the publi- 
cation of books tor children a very important 
branch of the trade. A few years ago nothing could 
well be more wretched than this class of works, in 
contents, illustrations, and getting-up ; but he has 
employed the most eminent authors and artists, 
and has spared no expense in the mechanical pro- 
duction. And apropos of this enterprising and in- 
telligent publisher, he may be cited as a striking 
specinen of the simplicity of republican manners. 
Before the revolution of 1848, he was a simple 
publisher; the Revolution raised him to the post 
of Under-Secretary of the Department for Foreign 
Affairs, 
foreign policy of France, in a most critical period, 
not only for herself, but for Europe also. The elec- 





| elegant display of carpets 


Hodgkinson, whose iron beam, securing at the 
same time lightness and strength, has been adopted 
throughout the building. We heard so indistinctly 
that we hopethe acknowledgment escaped us. The 
compartment in which Mr. Cowper lectured was 
divided off from the main building by a very 
intended to realize, 


| although imperfectly, the effect in miniature which 


| find the 


in a few months will open upon us in all its gran- 
deur. It is with the utmost satisfaction that we 


Executive have, at length, resolved to 


| adopt a system of classification which will render 


that is, made him virtual director of the | 


the Exhibition in every sense instructive. We find 
Professor Cowper's lecture is to be repeated at the 
opening of the Winter Session of the London 
Institution, on Wednesday next. 

Ne us Llectro-Motive Engine. Professor Pace, of 
the United States, has recently constructed a new 
electro-motive gine of considerable power. _ It 
is made on the principle, that when a helix of 


| suitable power is connected with the poles of a 


tion of Prince Bonaparte to the Presidency of the | 


Republic reduced him to a private station ; when, 
instead of lamenting over his fallen greatness, he, 
Cincinnatus-like, returned quietly to his bureau, 
and resumed the publishing business. 

M. Philaréte Chasles has announced his inten- 
tion of becoming a candidate for the vacant seat in 
the Academie Frangaise. His competitors will be 
Count de Montalembert and M. A.de Musset. Small 
hopes, it appears, are entertained of his success, 
Count de Montalembert being the favoured one. 
And yet what is the Count compared to him? An 
eloquent parliamentary orator, a hot-headed_poli- 
tical partisan, a fervent champion of the Papacy: 
as an author—nothing !—nothing, unless his re- 
print of the ‘Legend of Saint Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary’ be counted as something. Whereas M. 
Chasles is one of the most distinguished writers of 
the present day, one of the most brilliant of Euro- 
pean critics, one of the most eminent professors of 
the College de France ; and, moreover, there is no 
Frenchman living who has such a profound and 
varied knowledge of English literature, or who has 
done somuch to make it admired. In setting aside 
such a man for a mere 
Academie commits a great absurdity, and grossly 
violates the conditions on which it was founded. 
It acts as stupidly as would the Royal Academy of 
London, if, instead of filling up vacancies from 
among artists, it were to do so from among peers 
and commoners. ’ 

The Collége de France ‘and the Académie 
Sciences have just formally excluded M. Libri from 
the chairs which he held in them. This unfortu- 
nate person, your readers will remember, was a 
short time ago condemned to ten years’ imprison- 
ment, by the Court of Assizes, for having stolen, 
from different public libraries, a vast number of 
rare volumes and valuable manuscripts. 


des 





VARIETIBS. 
Professor Cowper's Lecture in the Crystal Palace 
on Tuesday may be regarded as a sort of opening— 
a preliminary inauguration of the temple dedicated 
to the world’s industry. The striking character of 
the building itself was the lecturer’s theme. He 
showed, by well-devised illustrations, the admirable 
adaptation of mechanical laws in the construction 
of the girders, and in securely tying together the 
pillars which rise inairy lightness one above another. 
A drawing of the Britannia Tubular Bridge recalled 
to the mind a structure of remarkable character : 
but turning from that to survey the grand avenue, 
1848 feet in length, we feel that a work of no less 
remarkable character has here been raised with a 
promptitude which was unknown before the civil- 
engineer usurped the place of the architect. The 


first enormous tube which crossed the Menai Straits | 


was constructed and placed upon its permanent 
towers in about nine months, and within six 


political personage, the 


battery in action, an iron bar within it will remain 
suspended by the induced magnetism, although the 
helix be put in a vertical position; and if the bar 
be partly drawn out of the helix by the hand, it 
goes back with a spring on being released. By way 
of giving a practical character to the engine, it was 
geared to a circular saw ten inches diameter, and 
the turning-lathe and grindstone of a workshop, all 
of which it worked with great ease, 
Page expects to make a trial soon upon a railroad, 

Zoological Society.—The Council’s report for the 
past year states that the number of members elected 
nearly doubled the average of the four preceding 
years; and that the total number of visitors to the 
gardens amounted to 360,402, exceeding, thanks 
to H.R.H. the Hippopotamus, the most successful 
year hitherto known (1831) by nearly a hundred 
thousand. Upwards of fifty species of animals, 
not previously exhibited, have been added to the 
collection, and the donations and 
additions by purchase during the present year is 
of the most promising character. The first part 
of the fourth volume of the ‘Transactions’ is pub 
lished, and a second, containing the avatomy of 
the rhinoceros, by Professor Owen, and other 
memoirs, is nearly ready. The income of the 
Society during the past year presents an increase 
over that of the preceding year of 6186/7. We 
take this opportunity of again calling the attention 
of the Council to the want of a printed catalogue 


pre spect of 


| of the Society’s library, for distribution among the 


| largest 


| 
| 
| 
| 


months this forest of pillars, covered with its | 


YOU,000 superficial feet of glass, will have been 
completed. We felt there was one omission in 
Professor Cow per’s lecture—we heard no reference 
to the scientific investigations of Professor Eaton 


scientific members. 

Ninevch.—The city of Nineveh was the 
polis of the great Assyrian empire, and there is 
abundant evidence to prove that it was once the 
and most populous city in the world. 
Whether Ninus, the builder, or restorer of that 
vast city, completed it before or after the over- 
throw of Zoroaster, is uncertain. It is agreed hy 
all profane writers, and confirmed by the Serip- 
tures, that it exceeded all others in circuit and 
magnificence; for it was in circumference four 
hundred and eighty stadia, or furlongs (sixty miles), 
the walls being a hundred feet high, and so broad 
that three chariots might be driven abreast on the 
ramparts. These walls were adorned with fifteen 
hundred towers, each two hundred feet high. But 
this city, built in the plains of Assyria, on the 
banks of the river Tigris and in the region of 
Eden, was founded long before the time of Ninus, 
and, as ancient historians report, was called Camp- 
sor, until Ninus amplified it and gave it the 
name of Nineveh. Since the time of Lucian nearly 


metro 


| materials are leaving almost daily. 


| States, and vessels laden with timber and other 


No less than 


| 28 sail, comprising vessels of all classes, have left 


for the general depét of the company at Navy Bay; 
also six steam pile-drivers. These have all gone 
out since the Ist of October; 14 vessels were load- 
ing for this company at one time. The steamer 
Gorgona sailed on Saturday last for the same desti- 
nation. She is designed to run on the Chagres 
river, for the delivery and transportation of mate 
rials at various points on the line of the road, as 
they may be needed. New York Journal of Com- 
nierce, 

The Encourage ment of Literature and reward of 
literary merits belong to the most popular acts of 
any English Ministry; and it is with pleasure we 
have to record another instance of Lord John Rus 


| sell’s judicious application of the inadequate fund 


at his disposal. Our readers, and indeed readers 
throughout the world, are acquainted with Mr. E. 
W. Lane's great work on Egypt, to aid in the pro- 
secution of which, a former grant was accorded to 
the author by the government. It will, we are sure, 
give general satisfactiofi to learn, that 100/. a year, 
for three years longer, has been assigned to Mr. 
Lane for the same purpose; and thus his valuable 
researches and difficult labours in a trying climate 


| will be helped and cheered by a well-deserved 


Professor | 


national sympathy. We mayat the same time men- 
tion, that the ‘ Horw gyptiace,’ by Mr. R. Stuart 
Poole (the nephew of Mr. Lane), which originally 
appeared in this journal, will be published in an im- 
proved and extended form by Mr. Murray, and 


' under the patronage of the Duke of Northumber 
| land, who, together with Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 


is contributing largely to the illustration of the 
monuments, kings’ names, dynasties, &e. &c. of 
this remarkable exposition of the early cradle of 


| the human race. 


periodicals. 
| than a 


A uctioneers Catalogues. —A correspondent has 
favoured us with the following jew @esprit, from an 
auctioneer’s catalogue, as a pendent to the notice 
of ‘Cicero's Operas,’ quoted in our last : 

“JEWS: WoRKS RELATING TO: 

“73 Address to the Congregation of Portuguese Jews, on 
the State of their Schools, and on Hebrew Literature in 
General, at a Meeting of their Elders, by J. Mocatta, 
Svo, Is. 3d 1803 
Academie Universelle des Jeux, contenant les Regles 
de tous les Jeux, avec des instructions facile pour ap- 
prendre a les bien jouer, augmentce de Jeux de Whisk. 
12mo, calf, 2s. 6d. Parts, 1765.” 


“74 


2 vols. 
Newspapers in Belgium.—There are at present 
published in Brussels upwards of twenty daily 
journals, and in the provinces about 150 weekly ones. 
There are also a number of monthly and weekly 
some years ago there were not more 
newspapers in all the kingdom. 
The first Belgian newspaper was published in 1610, 
at Antwerp, in the Flemish language; the second, 
in French, at Brussels, in January 1651, 
Royal Academy.— Professor Cockerell commences 
his lectures on architecture on Thursday next, con- 
tinuing them on the five Thursdays following. 


score 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
ENSUING WEEK. 


LITERARY AND FOR 


Monday.—F-ntomological, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.— Zoological, 9 p.m.—Pathological, § p.m. 
Wednesday.— Geological, 84 p.m.—(The Duke of Argyll 
on the Volcanic and Tertiary Strata of the Isle of Mull.- 
Professor E. Forbes on the Tertiaries of the Isle of Skye.) 
—London Institution, 7 p.m.—-(Professor Cowper on the 


| Construction of the Great Exhibition Hall in Hyde Park.) 


—Graphic, § p.m.—Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m.—Literary Fund, 


| 3 p.m, 


seventeen centuries have elapsed, and the name of | 


Nineveh, until lately, alone remained. Its very 
ruins were no longer on the face of the land, and 
in this age of science and inquiry, no antiquarian 


before Dr. Layard ever seriously bethought himself 


of seeking out the Nineveh and Babylon of Holy 
Writ, and of searching for the buried palaces of the 
Assyrian monarchy. — Bentley's Miscellany. 

The Panama Railroad.—The Panama Railroad 


| Company are collecting materials and labourers, 


with a view to commence operations as soon as the 
dry season sets in; 400 men, exclusive of ofticers 
and engineers, have gone out from the United 


Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday.— Astronomical, § p.m. 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 





To Correspondents. 


ALL Communications intended for The Literary Gazette, 
are requested to be addressed to Tue Epiror, and sent to 
the Publishers, Messrs. Reeve and Benham, 5, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 

All Books sent to The Literary Gazette will be noticed in 
‘Summary’ of the following Saturday, and subsequently re- 
viewed, if of sufficient interest. 

| Advertisements for insertion in the paper of the current 
| week must be sent to the Publishers before 12 o’clock on 
Friday. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO THE MEM- 


BERS and STUDENTS, that Charles Robert Cockerell, 
Fsq., R.A., the Professor of Architecture, will deliver his moe 
Lecture on Thursday evening next, the 9th instant, at elg 
o'clock, and his succeeding Lectures on the five following Thurs- 
days. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, K.A., Secretary. 


y a . AJ 
THE EXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH 
i ART, AT THE GALLERY OF THE SOCIETY = 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 6, Pall Mall East, is NOV 
OPEN DAILY from TEN till dusk.—Admission One Shilling. 
5, Pall Mall Bast SAMUEL STEPNEY, Secretary. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zvolo- 

gical Society by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, is EXHIBITED 
daily at their Gardens, in the Regent's Park, from 11 to 4 o'Clock. 
Visitors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are recom 
mended to go carly. Admission, ls.; on Mondays, 6d. 


R 7c ‘ sd gr ’ ° 

QT. GEORGE'S CHESS CLUB, 5, Cavendish 
bY Square, in connexion with the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION —Parties desirous of joining this Club, to be pre- 
sent at the GRAND CHESS TOURNAMENT in 1851, are requested 
to lose no time in sending their names, as the few vacancies are 
being rapidly filed up. Annual Subscription, Three Guineas , 
which includes admission to all the Public Lectures and Exhibi- 
tions. Subscription to Country Members, One Guinca only. No 
Entrance Fee or Liability —The Rules and Regulations, with a 
List of the Members, may be obtained on application to Mr. R. I. 
LONGBOTTOM, Secretary 


( RGAN PERFORMANCE by Mr. J. F. BUR- 

ROWES, jun., on a New Organ by Bishop, on Tuesday 
evening, 7th January, at EIGHT o’Clock.— Programmes and 
Tickets may be had at Addison's, D’Almaine’s, Chappell's, and 
Cramer's Music Warchouses. 


























THE WATER CURE. 
| )®: WILSON, of Malvern, at the request of 


a large cirele of patients, will continue to visit London the 
first Tuesday in every month, and may be consulted, January 7th, 
at HATHAWAY'S HOTEL, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 
from TEN till FOUR, his colleague, Dr. STUMMES, superintend- 
ing the establishment during his absence 

Homeopathic patients may also consult Dr. WILSON as to 
those domestic Water Cure processes that are combined with so 
much efticacy with Homeopathic treatment. 


a] . ‘J 5 ° Yr 
Vol. 2 OF THE LEADER, a Liberal Weekly 
Newspaper, the organ of political and social Reformers, 

advocating perfect freedom of opinion in politics, religion, litera- 
ture, science, andart. Vol. 2 commences with the number for 
Saturday, January 4, which contains— 

rhe threatened Railway Strike—Popery and Puscyism—The 
Newspaper Stamp Memorial—A Tale of Mystery—Crime in India— 
An Irish Freehold Land Society—The Ionian Islands—A French 
Bloodman—The Conservative aspect of Socialism—A new “ No 
Popery ' cry — Social Reform—Malthus—Mr. Bennett's ‘Poems — 
Corruption in the Church of England—The Ecclesiastical Courts— 
The Allais Yon Plot—The Wesleyan Riots in Norfolk—The 
Suicides of the week—Merkland and Eastbury—The Commitment 
of Mr. Sloane —Self-supporting Workhouses— Another Catholic 
Miracle—Mr. Muntz and the “ Times'—Consolidation of Popular 
Alliance, 1801, 1815, 1851—Holiday Books—Fricnds in Council— 
Points for “ Protestant’’ Consideration—Mr. Dawson and the 
Mayor of Grantham—Calumny and Intrigue—Markets, Gazettes, 
and all the Home and Foreign News of the Weck 
Published by Joseph Clayton, Jun., 265, Strand 





Now ready, small &vo, cloth, price 5s. 
A CROSS THE ATLANTIC. By the Author of 
4 “ Sketches of Cantabs." 
london: Farle, 67, Castle Street, Oxford Street. 


SERTALS FOR JANUARY a 

{URTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Edited 

by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Third Series. No. 73. Six 

Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of 
Hritish Sea Weeds. By Professor HARVEY, M.D. No. 64. Six 
Piates 2s. 6d. coloured 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY. Edited 
by ~- W. HOOKER, F.R.S. No. 25, with a coloured Illustra 
tion s 

CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. By Lovett 
REEVE, F.L.8. No. 93. Right Plates. 10s. coloured 

HUSSEY’S BRITISH MYCOLOGY, 
Series. Part l. Three Plates. 5. coloured. 

* To be completed in 20 Parts. 

CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. — Re- 
issue. No.8 Pour Plates. 3s. 64. coloured 

A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. 
No. 13. Five Plates. 4s. coloured 


REEVE AND BENTIITAM, 
5, Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden 


Second 


ee —— 


MESSRS. HOPE & COl’S NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


1 
EUGENIE, 
THE YOUNG LAUNDRESS OF THE BASTILLE. 
A ROMANCE, 
By MARIN DE LA VOYR 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. (Ready on Tuesday 


r 
AMBROSE MACLANDRETH. 
A TALE. 

By A CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

In one vol. post Svo, 5s. Now ready 
Trt. 
THE EMIGRANT SHIP, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

Ry JAMES LISTER SMITH, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 

In one vol. 12mo, 5s. (Now ready. 


London: Hope & Co., Publishers, Statesman’s P . 
’ Pe . « $ > - 
16, Great Marlborough Street, Portfolio Office, 





MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE REMOVED THEIR BUSINESS FROM THE STRAND To 
193, PICCADILLY, 


FOUR DOORS WEST OF ST. JAMES’S CHURCH. 
January 4, 1851. 











Now ready, with Illustrations by James GopwIn, price 5s. 


A NEW STORY FOR CHRISTMAS, ENTITLED 


THE DREAM CHINTZ, 
By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “ Only,” “Old Jolliffe,” &e. 


Also, with Illustrations by C. H. WEIGALL, price 1s, 
THE UGLY DUCK OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
VERSIFIED. 
By the Author of “The Three Bears,” Ke. 


W. N. WRIGHT, BookseLLer 10 THE QvEEN, 60, Paty MALt. 


— Neen ee eee A at eimai areata 


Now ready, price 6s., small Quarto, green cloth, boards, 
NOTICES OF CHINESE 
FOUND IN IRELAND. 
BY EDMUND GETTY, M.R.LA. 


[lustrated by Twenty Plates of the Impressions of a considerable number discovered in this Country, accompanied by 
Translations of the same into Modern Chinese and English, 


FURNISHED BY THE REV. MR. GUTZLAFF, AND OTHER CHINESE SCHOLARS, 
WITH A List OF THE INDIVIDUALS IN WHOSE HANDS THE SEALS AT PRESENT ARE. 


SEALS 


Also, price 12s., in Imperial 4to, fancy boards, gilt edges, 


THE NEW CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC WORK, REPRESENTING 
THE CURIOUS BELL, 


AND ITS ELABORATELY ORNAMENTED SITIIRINE, 


WHICH BELONGED TO ST. PATRICK, AND AFTERWARDS TO ST. COLUMBKILL; WITH AN 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ESSAY, 


BY THE REV. W. REEVES, D.D., M.B, M.R.LA., BALLYMENA, 


LONDON: THOMAS HODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW. DUBLIN: HODGES AND SMITH. 
BELFAST: MARCUS WARD AND CO., AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


This most popular publication is admirably adapted to this season as a universal Gift Book and for { 


bee family reading by the 
reside. It contains Works by the most celebrated Authors of the day, sclected with a due regard to the morals and 
tastes of all readers. Amongst those whose Works are published in this series will be found the names of 


Author of “ EMILIA WYNDHAM,” G. P. R. JAMES. I. 8 


MRS. MARY HOWITT, WASHINGTON IRVING. LAM athe 

MKS. S.C. HALL, CARLETON, TOPFFER. _ 

MISS AUSTEN. GRATTAN, GRIFFIN. 

MISS MITFORD. BANIM, CHATEAUBRIAND. &e 


Each Volume, price 1s. boards ; ov elegantly bound in cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


Just published, in this Series, Vol. 52, being a double volume, price 1s. 6d, boards, or 2s. in cloth, containing 


THE BRIGAND. By G. P. R. James. 


Also Vol. 53, price 9d. in boards, or 1s. 3d. in cloth, containing 
GENEVIEVE; A TALE. By A. pe LAMARTINE. 


TRANSLATED By MARY HOWITT. 





SIMMS and MINTYRE, 13, Paternoster Row, London; and Donegal Street, Belfast ; who wil] forward a complete 
List of the Volume® already published, 











tO 
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Immediately, in 4 vols. 8vo., 
A NEW SERIES OF THE 


LETTERS AND DESPATCHES 


LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


NEW WORK BY REV. JOSEPH SORTAIN. BOTION. 


Now ready, in small 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


HILDEBRAND AND THE EMPEROR. 





. , EDITED BY HIS BROTHER, 
An Wistorical Tale of the Eleventh Century. THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 
> <3 Py Q TAIN » 7 — - - W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street 
: By JOSEPH , OR 1 A IN , A.B., OF T RINITY COLLEGE, Dt BLIN. |} *,* Immediate Orders should be given for this important Work, 
in order to prevent disappointment. 
** Woe to the Crown that doth the Cow! obey.” NOTICE.—MR. SHOBERL'S 
NEW WORKS FOR JANUARY. 
“ RANULPH rose and IltiNnGec Every ena ry enia -___* ser _ . res arch ([ hie oiii iain . — 
PR inir« nae , ee every ent rgy, said: Deign to hear me, gre at eS I die, 1. The EVE of the DELUGE. By the Hon. 
vecause T would never yield that a Sovereign should become the myrmidon of the Pope. I die, WECAUSE and Rev. H.W VILLIERS STUART. Post 8vo. [In a few days. 
1 would never blast the good fame of woman. l'o these awful but holy protests the Roman Bishop hath 2. The WIFE'S SISTER; or, The Forbidden 
driven me. Isay not by what means. But, Sire, let me entreat thee. Heroic hast thou been, and | yfarriage. 3 vols. By Mrs. HUBBACK (niece of the celebrated 
singular in that heroism, in thine answer unto Rome. Maintain thy purpose, King William, Keep | MissAustem eesti: 
thy realm as the refuge of the desti ', gracious Sovereign! 4 » than ; ‘ay suffer a dying P cence Soaps ger sea sete SI _ 
g tute, gracious Sovereign! And, more than all, pray suffer a dying 3. Lieut. HENDERSON'S EXCURSIONS and 


priest to supplicate, conserve to thy new subjects the right of study in God’s Book. It will teach them | y\expenesin NEW SOUTH WALES. 2 vols. Plates. 2Is. 
submission ; it will teach them loyalty; it will burst, not the laws of thine authority, but the chains of 4. The BARON PROCHAZKA’S REVELA- 
a wicked priesthood ; it will bring them, not intercept them, into the presence of their Eternal Father | proxs of WeNGARY. los. 6d. bound. With Portrait of the 


and Redeemer; it will make those happy and resigned on earth, and full of hope for Heaven.”— | Pmperor of Austria. 
Page 183. | 5. A NEW and REVISED EDITION of Mr, 
cpree - " |) SHILLINGLAW'’S NARRATIVE of ARCTIC) DISCOVERY. 
With Portrait of Sir J. Franklin and Maps. 10s. 6d. bound. 
rc , sa y - y SOT. »p STATITON é jah NTL WAV AGE 
LONGMAN & CO., LONDON; AND R. FOLTHORP, BRIGHTON, 6. Dr. BERNCASTLE'S VOYAGE to CHINA. 
a ee 7 ~ — a 2 vols 21s. bound 
Just published, price 3s., cloth boards, 12mo, oe FOREIGN LITERATURE. 7. Captain ALBERT HERVEY'S TEN YEARS 
[ SEFUL HINTS ON VENTILATION, ex- | ) NUTT begs to call the attention of the in inpra. 3 vols 
planatory of its leading principles, and designed to facilitate e public to his Establishment for the sale of FOREIGN S ag Ss Vv .) ITU i oS i YA il TORN y 
their application to all kinds of Buildings. Containing also prac BOOKS, both old and new, in various languages, and in every - ; Ry AN Al \ ENTURI n CALI 1A. 
tieal information on the use of Gas for this purpose. By W.  Gepertment of Literature. His stock is one of the largest of its = vols. Twenty-three Plates 
WALKER, Engineer. kind in London, and is being continually augmented by weekly 9 SIRR’S CEYLON and the CINGALESE. 


importations from the continent. He has recently published the 


London: Simpkin, Marshall € Co. Manchester: Parkes, Market following Catalogues, either of which may be had gratis, and 


2 vols Pilates 





- Street, Thomson, Market Street; and all Booksellers. forwarded anywhere by post upon receipt of four stamps :— 10. Capt. REID'S RIFLE RANGERS. 2 vols. 
Second Edition, much enlarged, woodcuts, 3s. 6d. CLASSICAL PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS, Plates. 21s 
r Rens _—_ Taub ah . <758 y MISCELLANEOUS GERMAN BOOKS AND ELEMENTARY a . a — . = 
QPARKES' INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. works : ‘Y 11, NAPIER'S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 2 vols. 
b * Concise and extremely lucid..’—Medical Times. THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND ORIENTAL © small &§vo. With Plates 
* Short, simple, clear, and accurate.’—Asiatic Journal. BOOKS i . — . = 7 ‘ AT ENG 
“A text book for teachers.” — Westminster Review, *,* A Catalogue of French, Spanish, and Italian Books is in 12. FOURTH EDITION of SCENES of the 
“Ought to supersede all other clementary works on chemistry.” preparation. CIVIL WAR in HUNGARY. 7s. 6d. bound. 
Monthly Magazine. 270, Strand (opposite Arundel Street), removed from Fleet W. Shoberl, publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street. 
London: Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. Street. Orders received by all Booksellers. 
T H i P UBT I s HER CIRCUL AR 
A : all b i= ae Vv / 4 '9 
AND 


General Record of British and¥ Foreiqn Literature ; 





CONTAINING A COMPLETE 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ALL NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


AND 
EVERY WORK OF INTEREST PUBLISHED ABROAD. 


Subseription—8s. per Annum, STAMPED. 


THE PuBiisners’ CircvLar was established in 1857, under the management of a Committee of the principal Publishers of London ; and at the present time 


offers the following advantages :— 

TO BOOK SOCIETIES, BOOK-BUYERS, 
and all persons engaged in Literary pursuits, it is of material service, containing, as it does, a perfect transcript of the Title, number of Pages and Plates, 
Size, and Price of every Book published in the United Kingdom, or imported from Foreign Countries,—a desideratum never before attempted in England. 
It contains also the Advertisements and Announcements of all the principal Publishing-houses. 


TO PUBLISHERS 


it is one of the most useful channels for advertising their Publications, as well as all other matters relating to the Trade, there being but few Booksellers who 
do not find it to their interest to read and circulate the same amongst their connexions. 


TO THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER 


a considerable advantage is offered in subscribing for a dozen copies; in which case each CIRCULAR is stitched in a wrapper, with the Bookseller's Name and 
Address conspicuously printed,—-thus offering the advantages of a private Catalogue, issued every Fortnight. The subscription for each dozen, with printed 


wrapper, for one year, is fifty shillings. 
A GENERAL OR “ BRITISH CATALOGUE” 
has long been in preparation by the Editor of ‘‘ The Publishers’ Circular :” it comprehends the title of every work published in the United Kingdom, from 
November, 1837, to December, 1850; with the size, price, edition, publisher, and date ;—also, an Appendix, or second part, including a Classified Index 
of subjects, arranged with special care to every-day use,—a complete list of the various collections, such as Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Bentley's Standard Novels, &c.,—a list of the Printing and Publishing Clubs, with their issues,—and much other useful information. 
*,* Part I. is now ready for delivery to Subscribers for the complete Work. 








PUBLISHED BY SAMPSON LOW, AT THE OFFICE, 169, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


AND HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





Ar the end of the 
ance, and to the public at large for an increase, of their patronage and support. , 
striven earnestly to maintain its position as the ORGAN AND REPRESENTATIVE OF Historical AND ANTIQUARIAN Lireratt RE. Per 

2 » . . 10] +] ay" peta thie / ’ rT excita 2 £ “- ) oO € ers ‘ 
tained a great mass of attractive and valuable articles, not upon trifles, but upon subjects which properly excite the attention ul persons 


of education and refinement; it is supported by writers of unquestionable name and eminence, and has friends and correspondents wherever 


genuine English literature is understood and appreciated. 


. aati . Cew~rTriEWAN’s ‘AZINE appeals with confidence to its friends for a continu. 
first twelvemonth of its renewed course, the GENTLEMAN 8 Ma AZINE appe ils with confiden hii 
During the past year the GentLEMAN’s Macazine has 


It has con- 


The following cnumeration of some of the contents of the volumes for 1850, exhibits only the subjects of the principal articles. Besides 
these, the Magazine contains copious Nores upon the incidents and literature or THE MontH; Reviews of important New Publications, 
especially those relating to History, Biography, or Topography ; an HistortcaL CHRONICLE of recent events; accounts of the Proceep- 
INGS OF THE SocreTy oF ANTIQUARIES AND OTHER ArcuxoLoGicaL Bopies; and an Ositrvary, which has long been celebrated for its 


completeness and impartiality. 


Several Articles on the Life of Southey, with a Letter on 
his injustice to Mrs. Barbauld, from Miss Lucy 
AIKIN. 

Lives of Tasso, Oehlenschliger, Inigo Jones as Court 
Dramatist, and Chantrey. 

Memoirs of Jacques Louis Vincent, of Vincent de Paul, of 

Minutes of the Battle of Trafalgar. | Paul Louis Courier, of the Marquis de Vauvenargues, 

Alleged Confession of Piracy by Sir Walter Raleigh, by and of the Abbe de Saint Pierre, by Francis HaAk- 
JAMES SPEDDING, Esq. WELL. 

The early History of the Gipsies in Europe, by Tuomas Livesof Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Andrew Combe, Lord Cloncurry, 
Wricut, Esq. and Mr. Plumer Ward. 

History of the Romans under the Empire. Memoir of Thomas Dodd (with a Portrait). 

Inquiry whether Mr. Macaulay has proved his accusations Memoir of André Chénier, 
against William Penn. Autobiography of John Britton. 

The Banquet of the Dead on the funeral of Francis L., by 
Joun Doran, Esq., LL.D. 

A Record of Rambouillet. 

The Chronicle of Queen Jane. 

Congress of Vienna and the Prince de Ligne. 

The Unpopularity of the Spaniards in England during the 
reign of Philip and Mary. 

Correspondence of Charles V. 

The Duke of Buckingham and Banister. 


HISTORY. 


Logan of Restalrig, and the Gowrie conspiracy, by Joun 
Broce, Esq. 

What did Charles II. receive for Dunkirk ? by Peter Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq. 


OBITUARY. 


The Obituary during the year includes no fewer than 257 
memoirs of persons distinguished in their several sta- 
tions, whether in the State, the Church, the Law, the 
Army and Navy, Literature, the Arts, &e.&e. Among 
these are Queen Adelaide, Louis-Philippe, andthe Duke 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, Lord Leigh, Lord Jeffrey, 

ANTIQUITIES. Bristol, Hereford, and Salisbury, Sir William Allan, 

Etty the Academician, Sir M. I. Brunel, Wm. Words- 

worth, Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, Miss Jane Porter, Mr. 

Serjeant Lawes, Louis Hayes Petit, Esq., Dr. Cooke 

Taylor, Ebenezer Eliott, Thomas Stanleton, Esq., 

Edward Du Bois, Esq., Rev. William Kirby the Ento- 

molozist, Consul Barker, Lieut. Waghorn, Dr. Clanny, 

Rev. Dr. Byrth, Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Rev. T. 8S. 

Grimshawe, W.C. Townsend, Esq., Q.C., Mr. Smith 


Several Articles on Roman Remains discovered at Ciren- | 
cester (with Plates). 
Temple discovered at the source of the Seine, by C. Roacu | 
Situ, Esq 
A series of Articles upon Christian Iconography and Legen- 
dary Art, by J. G. Waturr, Esq. 
Christian Monuments in England and Wales (with Plates). | 
The Holy Maul, by Wittram Joun Troms, Esq. } 
Articles on Tradesmen’'s Tokens (with Plates). 
The Coins of Caractacus, by the Rev. BEALE Poste. | 
Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses (with Plates). 
Discovery of Tomb of a female Gallo-Roman Artist, by C. 
Roacn Siri, Esq. (with Plates). 
Monumental Brass to W. de Aldeburgh, by the Rev. C. LITERARY HISTORY. 
Bourenn (with Plate). 
History of Pottery (with Plates). Dr. Johnson and the Ivy Lane Club. 
The College Plate at Oxford (with Plates). | Piozziana.—Anecdotes, &c., by Mrs. Pozzi. 
Monuments in the Cathedral at Oxford, by M. H. Broxam, | 
Esq. (with Plates). by Perer CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
Antiquities discovered at Richborough, Reculver, and | History of early Spanish Literature. 
Lymne (with Plates), ; | The Proper Division of Much Ado about Nothing and King 
Coronation Stone at Kingston-upon-Thames (with an En- Lear into Acts, by James Speppine, Esq. 
graving). | The Gregorians alluded to by Pope. 
Works of the Van Lings in Painted Glass. | The Authorship of the English Mercurie of 1588, and the 
Anglo-Norman Doorway Arch at Tottenbill, Norfolk (with Origin of Newspapers, by Tuomas Warts, Esq, and 
several illustrative Plates). J. G, CocHRANE, Esq. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders. S<vitri, an historical poem from the Sanscrit. 
Account of a Genealogical Relic in the possession of the poet 
Wordsworth, by the Rev. Joseru HUNTER. 
Who wrote Shakspere’s Henry VIII? by James SprEp- 
History of Leicester. DING, Esq. 
Windsor Castle in the Reign of Elizabeth (with Plates) | Various articles relating to Svencer, Drayton, and Thomas 
The Castle and Honour of Clare (with Plates). ; | Lodge, by J. Payne Conxier, Esq. 
History of Winchelsea (with Plates). | Letters relating to a great Literary Piracy in the Prayer 
Book published by the Feclesiastical History Society. 
Unpublished Anecdotes of Wyatt the poet. 
BIOGRAPHY. | Letters respecting the Authorship of Junius. 
ee ee a ee Wordsworth’s Autobiographical Pe rem. ' 
Lives of Peter the Game 1. of Mahomet. and Cardi » Haas | An Evening with Voltaire, from the Diary of Mr. Richard 
Several articles concernin Sir P ) ii 4 Ps d on ed Pa | ‘ b oe : ; 
oot gy thy z° tulip Sidney, by J. Payne | Dryden's Quarrel with Flecknoe. 
aaere Soy Duchess of Queensberry's patronage of Gay, 


Shee, Rt. Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, Sir Launcelot Shad- 
well, Rev. Walter Davies the Welsh bard and scholar, 
Rey. Dr. Ingram, Rev. Dr. Thackeray, &c. &e. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


Letters of Pope, Dr. Johnson, Archbishop Laud, Bishop 
Bedell, and the Man of Ross. 

Documents relating to the Duke of Monmouth, William 
Penn, and the Taunton Maids, and the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, son of James II. 

Contemporary account of the funeral of Amy Robsart. 


, Letters from the Princess Elizabeth to George IV., Fred. 


of Cambridge. Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Carnarvon, | 


Chief Justice Doherty, Bishop Coleridge, the Deans of | 


of Deanston, Dr. Prout, Dr. Bromet, Sir Martin A. | 


A series of contributions for a New Biographia Britannica, 


Duke of York to Col. Grenville, Jane Porter, and Count 
Suworow. 
Unpublished Diary of John Earl of Egmont, A.p. 1729. 
Contract of Bernard Van Ling to execute certain works in 
painted glass at Wadham College, Oxford. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


The present state of Architectural Literature. 
Romanesque and Pointed Architecture in France. 
New Window in Ely Cathedral. 

The True Principles of Church Restoration. 
Gothic Windows (with Plates). 

Introduction to the study of Gothie Architecture. 


PHILOLOGY. 
The Language and Literature of ancient Greece. 
Deductions from the History of Words, by Tuomas Wruicut, 


sq. 
The New Cratylus, 


ARTICLES ON SUBJECTS OF PUBLIC INTEREST 
AND IMPORTANCE. 


The Medieval Exhibition of 1850. 


| Prisons and Prison Discipline. 
| Copyright of Foreign Authors. 


Several Articles on the Report of the Commissioners on the 
sritish Museum, and the present state of the Library 
Catalogue. 

The Recent Papal Bull and Pastoral. 


Se 


The Magazine for January, 1851, contains, among other 
paper's, a Memoir of the late Thomas Amyot, Esq., F.R.S. 
F.S.A, (with a Portrait); the Story of Nell Gwyn, related 
by Prerer CuNnNINGHAM, Esq., F.S.A., with two Engravings, 
being chap. I. of a work which is to be published entire in 
the Magazine; the conclusion of the Diary of the first Earl 
of Egmont, A.D. 1729; Archzological Notes from the Journal 
of a Tour on the Rhine, by C. Roacn Smitu, Esq., F.S.A- 
(with two Engravings); papers on the alleged Plagiarism of 
Milton from the Adamo Caduto of Salandra; on the Lives 
and Works of Farindon and Owen the Cavalier and Round- 
head Divines; on the Barons of the Cinque Ports; on the 
concluding volumes of Southey’s Life and Correspondence; 
on Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Scotland; on 8 
Monument to a Notary in Ellesmere Church in Shropshire, 
by M. H. BLoxam, Esq. (with a Plate); onthe Iconography 
of Northern Germany (with Engravings), &c. &c. &c.; with 
the customary Review of New Books, Historical Chronicle, 
and Obituary; including Memoirs of the Marchioness Corn- 
wallis, Lord Nugent, Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. Freemantle, Mr. 
Raphael, Mrs. Bell Martin, &c. &e, 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE is published on the first day of every Month, by Messrs. NICHOLS & SON, 
25, Parliament Street, Westminster, price 2s, 6d., and may be ordered of any Bookseller, 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, Esrasvisuel 
DIRECTORS 

iveR Hanson, Esq., Chairman 

Witrtiam GEeorGe PRescorr, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Sir William Baynes, Bart Moses Mocatta, Esq 
Arthur Edward Campbell, Esq Capt. A. L. Montgomery, R.N. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S. James William Ogle, Esq 
Donald Maclean, Esq. Emanuel Pacifico, M.D 
Samuel Eustace Magan, Esq Joseph Pulley, Esq 


Auditors—Francis Bligh Hookey, Esq., and Arthur 
Augustus Rasch, Esq 
Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R-S. 
Solicitor—Thomas Browning, Es 
Surveyor—Thomas Hopper, Esq 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 

RETURNS.—Policies for £300 and upwards, which may have 
been in force for one year prior to the date to which the Account 
is made up, will be periodically entitled to participate in the re 
turn of Surplus Premium 

DISTILLERIES, SUGAR HOUSES, and MERCANTILE PRO 
PERTY, in the Docks; in Private or Public Warehouses; 
SHIPPING in Harbour; assured for the Year or for any shorter 
period on advantag°ous terms 

FARMING STOCK is now exempt 
assured without the average clause. 

On assurances for SEVEN YEARS by one payment, a deduction 
of one-seventh part of the premium and duty will be made 

RENEWALS.—Policies due on Christmas-day should be 
newed within fifteen days thereafter 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The attention of the Public has, in the Advertisements and Pro 
posals of this Company of late been called to a Table of 
Additions applicable to, and expectant on, Policies of particular 
dates and ages; the Directors now beg to submit the following 
statement of Claims actually paid, showing the Sums respectively 
issured, and the thereon, and they request, in order to 
exemplify the advantageous plan of Assurance proposed by this 
Company, that Persons desirous of effecting Assurances on their 
Own Lives, or on the Lives of Others, will compare the statement 


1808. 
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years, 


Bonuses 








































now submitted, with the Addition or Bonus of any of the other 
Offices which may apply to a Policy issued by them since 1816, 
when the Atlas Company adopted the Bonus system 
Statement of Claims paid on Policies effected in London or 
through an Agent in Great Britain 
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Persons assured for the whole term of Life. for £100 and up 


wards, in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will be entitled, 


at the end of every FIFTH YEAR (INSTEAD OF EVERY SFYENTH YEAR 
AS HERETOFORE), to participate in the Surplus Premiums, either 
by apprrion to their Policies, or an wrerivaLenr REDUCTION Will be 


made in the future 
Assured 

Policies may also be effected for the whole term of Life by a 
limited number of ve arly payments F 

ASSURANCES FOR SHORT PERIODS may new 
in this Office at considerably reduced rates of Premium 

THE NEXT VALUATION will be made at Christmas, 1854, 
and Policies effected before that date, will participate in propor 
tion to the time they may then have been in force 


payments of Premium, : 


t the option of the 


be effected 


The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office in 
London, or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are autho 
rized to reporton the appearance of Lives proposed for Assurance 

HENRY DESBOROUGH, 8: 


1850 


RETAR)Y 


$2, Che Dec 


apnside, 





ME TRE LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
4 OFFICES, 23, PALL MALL 

In this Office the sum of £1400 is assured, at age 30, for about 
the same premium which in Offices that promise Bonuses will 
assure £1000; thus securing an immediate Bonus of £400, instead 
of a remote and uncertain one, contingent upon long lift 

Premium for assuring £100 (deduced from the experience of 
62,000 assured lives : age 25, £1 15s, &d.; 30, £2 Os. $d.; 35, £2 7s. 4d.; 
49, £2 Ids. 8d 


W. BRIDG ES, Secretary and Actuary 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





\ ENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 2,OLD BROAD STREET. Svuescrisep Capitar, £250,000 

President—His Grace the Duxr or Rurtanp, K.G 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the Eant Firzwitiiam, F.R.S., F.S.A 


DIRE 1 ~ 


R 
Esq., Chairman 
Esq., Deputy Chairman 


Joun Deaw Pati, 
GerorGe Berkevey HAaRRIson, 
Advantages offered by this Company, which is composed of Mutual and 
Proprietary Branches :— 
The security of a subscribed capital of £250,000 
In the Mutual Branch, the whole of the profits are divided 
amongst the holders of policies on which several annual premiums 
have been paid 
In the Proprietary Branch, the lowest possil 
consistent with the security of the assured 
Credit given for half the premiums for the first seven years, and 


je rates of premium 


increasing premiums commencing at exceedingly low rates 

Naval and military men assured at the ordinary rate when on 
home service, with a moderate additional charge for licence to 
proceed to any part of the world 

rhe usual commission allowed to medical men, solicitors, and 
agents 


given, the fee 


In all cases where a medical report is 
the Company 
All policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud 
by order of the Board of Directors, 


LOUIS MORE, Mawnacrer 


LIFE 
ISHED BY ACT ot 
PLACE, PALL MALL, 


TNITED KINGDOM 
COMPANY, Esrasi 
& WATERLOO 


ASSURANCE 
PARLIAMENT in 1834 
LONDON :. 97, GEORGE 


STREET, EDINBURGH; 12, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLAS 
GOW ; 4, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 
LONDON BOARD 
Chairman—CnHranrces Grauanw, Esq 
Deputy Chairman—Ciiankies Downrs, Esq 
H. Wlair Avarne, Esq J.G. Henriques, Esq 
] l Bovd, Esq., Resident F. ¢ taitland, Esq 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq William Railton, Esq 
William Fairlie, Esq Pr. H. Thompson, Esq 
DD. Q. Henriques, Esq Thomas Thorby, Esq 
The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst 
December, 1847, is as follow :— 
a" Time Sum added | Sum added | sum 
‘ = i 4 tit . to Policy in| to Policy in pavable at 
pare sin iS 148 | Death 
£ i oe : -. = ce 2 << 
OO ] , yrs 10 mo 638 ¢ & 78710 O 6470 16 38 
AMM) Il vear = 1l2 le Oo 5112 10 4 
1o00 12 years loo 0 0 157 10 = 0 1257 10 O 
1000 7 years 157 10 O 11357 10 O 
1000 1] year 272 10 0 1022 lb oO 
500 |} 12 years HY 0 OO TS 15 O 628 15 0 
500 | 1 years | . Fo 45 0 @ 545 OF 0 
500 } yea ll 5 © fll 5 O 


ile, and 


insur 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate sea 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the 
ance is for life. Every information afforded on application to the 
Resident Director, No. &§, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London 


Pure YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSU 


RANCE COMPANY, EstasriisnHep ar York, 1824, as 
FMPOWERED BY AcT oF Parurawentr.—CaPpirar £500,000 
PRUSTI 
LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park 
G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park 


ROBER SWANN, Esq., York 
Bankers— Messrs and Co., York 
Actuary and Sec MAN, Lork 


Swann, CLOUGH, 


—Mr. W. L. Nev 





OF LONDON 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXGHANGE 
Farnancr, Esq., 1 


rhe attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for insuring £100 
Ave A MALI | A FEMALI Age A MALI |] A FEMALt 
next ; next 
birth birth 
dav Whole Life Premiums dav. Whole Life Premiums 
ae a ge a € > #. € { « d 
lO | , 2-8 a 46 S11 6 3 3 2 
13 : 2 . 3.8 io ie oe 313 3 
16 | we. 8 1 8§ 10 i ‘ti © : £86 
20 | 1 4 iii * TH 5 4 @ $14 0 
23 ia 6 113 8 60 6 6 0 512 6 
an 2 0 @ 136 2 6 oo 69 6 
30 3 6 €¢ 119 9 6 8 4 0 7 oe 6S 
} 28 6 2 210 70 lo Oo 4 $7 ¢ 
6 213 Oo 2 6 4 73 1k ie 62 kt 2 ¢ 
41) 219 9 212 06 vf ae 8 
133 $5 3 i + 0 15 12 10 
* Peauprt 4 Gentleman whos docs not exceed 30, may 
insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
£29 J0s.: anda Ladv of the some age can secure the same sum, 
for an annual payinent of £19 17s. 6d 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
Ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Ageats 
FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms 
Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appointments have 
been mad Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 
MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12. Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London. 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


i ITY 
BUILDINGS 


Actuary—G. J I.A 


Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
&c., may be obtained from 


E. F. LEEKS, Sx 


RETARY 





COMPANY OF WALES. 
FOLEY, C. and M. E 


NI INING 
+) ST, PIERRE 
Secretary, 


Offices, 24, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 


i 


TNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (FIRE—LIFE 
) —ANNUITIES,) CORNHILL AND BAKER STREET, 
LONDON; COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN; anv ESPLANADE, 
HAMBURGH. Iwnstrirvrep, a.p. 1714 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq., Chairman 
NICHOLAS CHUARRINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
The Rates on LIFE INSURANCES for short terms are consi 
reduced. Insurances may also be effected, without profits, 
Premiums as well as by payments of only two-thirds 


derably 
at reduced 
thereof 
The Scale for middle and advanced Ages is especially favourable 
to the public 
By the Septennial ADDITIONS have been 


BONUS of 1848, 


made to Protit Policies effected in Great Britain) averaging £65 
per cent. between the ages of 20 and 25; £57 percent. between the 
ges of 25 and 380; £52 per cent. between the ages of 30 and 35; 
and £47 per cent. between the ages of 35 and 40, on the respective 


amounts of premium paid in that period 
Policies effected at the present time will participate in the next 
BONUS 
*.* The fees for Medical Certificates are paid when required. 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary 
INSURANCES at the usual Rates, and PROFITS re 
< token out for Seven Years by prompt payment. 


FIRE 
turned on Policis ) , 
$ { KOLOGY.—Persons wishing to become ac- 


quainted with this interesting branch of Science, will find 


their studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collee- 
tions, which can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. Texxant, (Mineralogist to 
Her Majesty,) 149, Strand, London 


illustrate the recent 
Specimens, in a Mahogany 


A Collection for Five Guineas, which will 
works on Geology, containing 200 
Cabinet with five trays, viz 

MINERALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Pelspar, Mica, Tale, Tour 


maline, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, & 

METALLIC ORES Tron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, & 

ROCKS Granite, Gneiss, Mica-s‘ate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c 


FOSSILS Wenlock, 


nu, Chalk, 


Devonian, 
iy, London 


Ludlow, 
Plastic ch 


from the Llandeilo, 
Lias, Oolite, Wealde 
rmattions, &c 


Carboniferous, 
clay, and Crag Ft 


Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GROLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances inthe Arts, illustrated by 


pextensive Collection of Specimens, Models, &€& 


ppaet ise SHELLS.—R. DAMON, of Wey- 
) mouth, has directed his attention to the above branch of 
CONCHOLOGY, and, favoured by the prolific nature of the Dorset 
shire and neighbouring coasts, is Cnabled to offer carefully-named 
collections at the following very modcrate prices 
100 Species, containing, on an average, 3 of each 

ree . 4 .. ne ka ae oe oe 
OG se te 68 Ge oe, Oe on Om 6 - 22 3 
1212 O 


sy 


300 ditto 
11) ditto oe a .. . 
t. D. has an opportunity for procuring 
Shells 


many of the rare British 
Specimens safely transmitted by post 
PUBLISHING LABELS FOR BRITISH SITELLS 


NI *. a. ©, 


_——_—_——_—. 


TO CONCHOLOGISTS 
STEVENS has been favoured with 


istructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION, on Wednes 
day, 15th January, and three following days, the very valuable 
COLLECTION OF EXOTIC SHELLS, for many years past well 


known on the Continent, and formed under the most favourable 
circumstances by A. L. Gunna, Esa In making this announce 
ment, Mr. J. C. Stevens thinks it right to state, that this Cabinet 
far exceeds, both as to rarity and beauty of the samples, any that 
he has had the honour to offer for several seasons past. Catalogues 
are preparing, and will be ready one week prior to the Sale 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, 4 dan. 185] 
j ANGUAGES, «Ke. Mr. CURT, of London, 

4 Antiquary and Professor since 1838, re« 
for the Italian, English, French, German, and Latin languages, at 
15, Lisle Street, Leicester Square Mr. Curt is a Protestant, and 
has resided twenty years on the continent.—Residence, with par 
tial board if requisite, is offered to one er two pupils 


j yh TORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. Freperick 

SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco 
rative Artist in Vresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
works may be scen in the principal Public Buildings of the Metro 
polis, bees to inform his Patrons, and Architectsin particular, that 
he has considerably increased his Establishment, and is now enabled 


ives pupils as usual 


to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI 


MNVAL, or MODERN STYLES 

Apply to PF. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London 
par. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

4 ant Gock Maker to the Queen, H.R IL. Prince Albert, and 
H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, having ereatly in his stock 
f WATCILES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the publie an 
nof his various assortments Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dia’s,and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 


reased 
La) 


inspecil 


enamel dials, 10 ¢s.,; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
vecurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs. 
Kk. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 31, Royal 


xchange, 


(Clock Tower Area.) 


TRSHE EIDER 


DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 

the light i the most elegant covering; it is suitable for 
the bed, the the , and its comfort to invalids 
cannot be too highly appreciated.—To be seen in great variety, and 
lisis of prices end sizes sent free by post, on application to HEAL 
and SON'S Bedding Factory, 196 opposite the Chapel), Tottenham 
court-road 


st, ane 


couch, or carriag 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTILEN- 
2 WARK BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 


only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinuer services, at four guineas 
each, Cash 50, Oxford Street, near Hvde Park 


j > LOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS.— 

For Dispos :l. A well-established First-Class Bookselling and 
Stationery Business at the West End of Oxford Street, north side, 
Capital required, £1000, 


Apply to the Proprietor, G, BOWRON, 213, Oxford Street, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. 


INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Dr. Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences. 
Becond Edition, revised and continued. 3 vols. 2l. 2s. 
Dr. Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. Octavo. 30. 
Dr. Whewell’s Indications of the Creator. 


Theological Extracts from “ The History and the Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences.” New Edition, with Preface. 5s. 6d. 


LOGIC AND RHETORIC. 


Mr. J. S. Mill’s System of Logic. Third and 
Cheap Edition. 2 vols. Octavo. 25s. 

Archbishop Whately’s Elements of Logic. Re- 
printed from the Ninth (Octavo) Edition. With all the Author's 
Additions. Crown Octavo. 4s. 6d. 

Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric. Reprinted 
from the Seventh (Octavo) Edition. With all the Author's 
Additions. Crown Octavo, 4a. 6d. [ -” ; 

Copies of the Demy Octavo Editions of Logic and Rhetoric (10s. 6d.), 
uniformly with the Author’s other Works, may still be had. 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning. Fifth Edition. 
ls. 6d. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


Mr. Trimmer’s Practical Geology and Mineralogy. 
With Two Hundred Ilustrations. Octavo. 12s. 


Miss Zornlin’s Recreations in Geology. Second 
Edition. 42. 6d 
Colonel Jackson's Minerals and their Uses, 


With Coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Miss Zornlin’s Recreationsin Physical Geography; 

or the Earth as It Is. Third Edition. 6s. 
ASTRONOMY. 

Captain Smyth's Cycle of Celestial Objects. 
2 vols. Octavo. With numerous Illustrations. 20. 2s. 

Rev. H. Moseley’s Lectures on Astronomy. 
Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 

Rev. L. Tomlinson’s Recreations in Astronomy. 


With Illustrations. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Professor Hall's Outlines of Astronomy. Thir- 
teenth Edition. 10d. 
CHEMISTRY. 
Professor Brande’s Manual of Chemistry. Sixth 


the recent 
Octavo. 


Edition, considerably enlarged, and embodying all 
discoveries in the science up to the present time. 2 vols. 
2l. be 

Mr. Griffiths’s Chemistry of the Four Ancient 
Elements, Fire, Air, Rarth, and Water. Second Edition. 

Mr. T. Griffiths's Recreations in Chemistry. 
Second Edition, much enlarged. 5e 

Mr. Trimmer’s Practical Chemistry for Farmers 
and Landowners. 5s. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Dr. Whewell’s Elements of Morality, including 
Polity. Second and cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 15s. 

Dr. Whewell’s Lectures on Systematic Morality. 
Te. Bd * 


Butler's Six Sermons on Moral Subjects. Edited 
by Dr. Wuewett. With a Preface and Syllabus. 3s. 6d. 


Butler's Three Sermons on Human Nature. 
Kdited by Dr. Waewett. With Preface and Syllabus. Second 
Edition. 3s. 4d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Mr. J. S. Mill's Principles of Political Economy. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. Octavo. 30e. 7 


tory. 


98. 6d. 





Mr. J. S. Mill's Essays on some Unsettled Ques- | 


tions of Political Economy. Octavo. 6s. 6d. 


Archbishop Whately’s Introductory Lectures on 
Political Economy. Third Edition. Octavo. &s. 

The Evils of England, Social and Economical. 
Hy a London Physician. 22. 6d. 


Dr. Wayland's Elements of Political Economy. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Dr. Todd's and Mr. Bowman's Physiological 
Anatomy and Physiology of Man. Vol. I. 15s. Part IL. “Se. 


_ Mr. Tomes's Lectures on Dental Physiology and 
Surgery. Octavo. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. 12s. 


Dr. Lord's Popular Physiology. Second Edition 
78. td ‘ “Rs 


_ House I Live in; or Popular Illustrations of the 
o> ee and Functions of the Human Body. Fifth Edition. 
PHYSIC. 


_ Dr. Watson's Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic. Third Edition. 2 vols. Octaro. Be. 


Dr. Todd on Gout, Chronic Rheumatism, and 


” 
2a. 





HISTORY. 
Mr. Weld’s History of the Royal Society. 2 


vols. Octavo. 30s. 
Bishop Short’s History of the Church of England. 
Fifth Edition. 16s. 

Bishop Mant’s History of the Church of Ireland. 
2vols. Octavo. 17s. each. a, 
Professor Burton’s History of the Christian 
Church. Eighth and Cheaper Edition. 5s. 

Rev. F. C. Massingberd’s History of the English 
Reformation. Second Edition. 6s. 

Burnet’s History of the Reformation Abridged. 
Edited by Professor Conrtr. Octavo. 108. 6d. 

Rev. H. Soames’s Elizabethan Religious His- 
Octavo. 16s. 

History of Popery and its Influence on Society. 


Rev. J. E. Riddle’s Luther and his Times: a 
History of the Rise and Progress of the German Reformation. 5s. 
Rev. H. Soames’s History of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 
Dr. Cooke Taylor’s History of Christianity. 
68. 6d. 
Outlines of Sacred History. Twelfth and Cheaper 
Edition. 28. 6d. 
Dr. Cooke Taylor's History of Mohammedanism. 
Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 
Mr. Keightley’s 
Second Edition, 7s. 
Dr. Cooke Taylor’s Student’s Manual of Ancient 
History. Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. 
Dr. Cooke Taylor’s Student’s Manual of Modern 
History. Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. 
Elements of Ancient History; being the Sixth 
Volume of the Instructor, 2s. 
Elements of Modern History; being the Seventh 
Volume of the Instructor. 2s. 
Rev. G. R. Gleig’s Family History of England. 
3 vols. 68. 6d. each. 
Mrs. Davies's History of Holland. 3. vols. 
128. each. 
Mr. Hogarth’s Musical History, Biography, and 
Criticism. Second Edition. 2 vols. 10s. td. 
Professor Willis's History of the Holy Sepulchre. 
With original Illustrations. 9. 

Rey. G. R. Gleig’s Historical Sketch of the 
British Army. 38. 6d. 

Rev. O. Cockayne’s Civil History of the Jews. 
Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Miss Rowan’s History of the French Revolution ; 
its Causes and Consequences. 3s. 6d. 

The Lord and the Vassal: a Familiar Exposition 
of the Feudal System in the Middle Ages. 2s. 

Labaume's History of Napoleon’s Invasion of 
Russia. 2s. 6d. 

Peter Parley’s Universal History, on the Basis 
of Geography. With Two Hundred Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Right Honourable S. R. Lushington’s Life and 
Services of Lord Harris. Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 

Sir Thomas Phillips's Life of James Davies, a 
Village Schoolmaster. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Archdeacon Hone’s Lives of Eminent Christians. 
New Edition. 4 vols. 48. 6d. each. 

Rev. R. A. Willmott’s Lives of English Sacred 
Poets. 2 vols. 48. 6d. each. 

Rev. T. Bartlett's Memoirs of Bishop Butler. 
Octavo, 128. with Portrait. 

Rev. R. A. Willmott’s Jeremy Taylor; his Pre- 
decessors, Contemporaries, and Successois. Second Edition. 5s. 

Rey. J. Chambers’s Bishop Heber and Indian 
Missions. 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Elrington’s Life of Archbishop Ussher. 
With Portrait. 12s. 

Dr. D'Oyly’s Life of Archbishop Sancroft. Second 
Edition. 9s. 

Dahlmann’s Life of Herodotus. 
G. V. Cox, MA. 58 

Neander's Julian the Apostate and his Genera- 
tion. Translated by G. V. Cox, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Sir Joseph Banks and the Royal Society. 2s 


History of the Crusaders. 


Translated by 


Cuvier and his Works; or the Rise and Progress 
of Zodlogy. 2s. 


Smeaton and Lighthouses. 2s. 


Linneus and Jussieu; or the Rise and Progress 
of Systematic Botany. 2s. 





Rheumatic Inflammation of the Joints. ‘Te. 6d. 
Dr. Wilson on Spasm, Palsy, and Languor, 7s 


Mr. E. Far’s Bible Biography. Second Edit. 4s. 
| Readings in Biography. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 


PARKER, WEST STRAND. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 
Mr. R. J. King’s Anschar; a Story of the North. 


8. 
Chance and Choice; or, the Education of Cir. 

cumstances. Two Tales: 1. The Young Govyerness.—2. Claudine 

de Soligny. Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 

Brampton Rectory; or, the Lesson of Life. 

Second Edition, revised. Post Octavo, &s. 6d. 

Compton Merivale; another Leaf from 

Lesson of Life. By the Author of Brampton Rectory. 8s. 6d. 


Auerbach’s Professor’s Wife: a Tale. 3s. 6d. 
Miss Agnes Strickland’s Tales and Stories from 
History. Two Volumes. 7s. 

Miss Grant’s Ninfa. 10s. 6d. 


Miss Campbell’s Cardinal Virtues; or, Morals 
and Manners Corrected. Two Volumes. 7s. 
Becker’s Gallus; or, Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus, with Notes and Excursuses. Translated by I. Moir- 
caurr, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged, with additional illustra- 
tions. 12s. 
Becker’s Charicles: 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
M.A. With Illustrations. 12s. 
Sir Francis Palgrave’s Merchant and Friar; or, 
Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. 3a. 

Lady Callcott’s Little Brackenburners, a Tale. 


With Frontispiece by Sir A. W.Calleott, R.A. Third and Cheaper 


the 


Post octavo. 


a Tale illustrative of the 
Translated by I. Mrrcarre 


Ldition. 1s. 6d. 
Niebuhr’s Stories of the Gods and Heroes of 
Greece. Edited by Saran Austin. 28. gilt. 


Delectable History of Reynard the Fox, and of 


his Son Reynardine. <A revised Version of an old Romance. 2s 


Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a Cornish 
Man. New and carefully revised Edition. 3a. 


RECENT TRAVELS. 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s Young Italy. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. W. G. Clark’s Gazpacho; or Summer Months 


in Spain. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Weld’s Auvergne, Piedmont, and Savoy. 
A Summer Ramble. #s. 6d. 

Mrs. Houstoun’s Hesperos; or Travels in the 
West. 2 vols. 14s. 

Mr. Byam’s Wanderings in the Western Re 
publics of America. With Illustrations. 7a. 6d. 

Mr. Byam’s Wild Life in the Interior of Central 
America. 5s. 

Mr. W. F. Ainsworth’s Travels in the Track of 
the Ten Thousand Greeks. With Map. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. W. F. Ainsworth’s Travels and Researches 


in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Armenia. 2 vols. With 
Illustrations. 24s. 


POPULAR VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Cook's Voyages; with Accounts of Pitcairn’s 
Island, and the Mutiny of the Bounty. Fourth paition. 2s. 64. 

Columbus; his Life, Voyages, and Discovery of 
the New World. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Mungo Park; his Life and Travels, with at 
Account of his Death, and of later Discoveries. Third Edition 
28. 6d. 

Humboldt’s Travels and Discoveries in America 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Bishop Stanley's Familiar History of Birds 


Fourth Edition. 5s. 


Ed . § ‘ S's 0 8 ti cated Animals. Sixth 
dition. 3s. 6d. 

‘“~ , : i ‘ Anim: 8S. Third Editio ° 
3a. 6d. il > n 


Sister Mary’s Tales in With 


Natural History. 
Woodcuts. 


Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 1s. 6d. 

Book of Animals. Ninth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Book of Birds. Sixth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Book of Fishes. Fifth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Book of Reptiles. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Book of Shells. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Book of Trees. Third Edition. 2s. 
Elements of Botany. Seventh Edition. 2s. 





London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. 5, Henrietta Stret’ 
Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the office © 
Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos Street, Cove™ 
Garden, aforesaid) ; and published by him at the oftice of Mes 
REEVE and BENHAM, No. 5, Henrietta Strect, Covent Ga 





Saturday, January 4, 1851. 
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